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SIR J. W. 


THAT isa philosophical face, and a 
face that sends us back nearly acentury 
from our best comparisons to find its like 
among the old thinkers of the Scotch 
school. The type is of that strong, ve- 
racious, dogmatic sort that stands so 
prominent in Scottish thinking in the 
days of Kames, Brown, Stewart, etc. 
The broad head intimates energy and 
action, ability to organize large enter- 
prises, to enter into details also. We 
could easily conceive such a man lay 
ing out the plans of an important ex- 
pedition, and while the object of the 
expedition ruled his thought and made 
him fully appreciative of its extent he 
would enter with earnestness into the 
consideration of the detailsof supply, 
and be more ready in suggesting the 
little essentials than most any of those 
interested withhimin the matter. He 


recognizes the value of small things, 
and aims to be complete and thorough 
in what he undertakes. Hence he is 
what a woman would call “‘ particular, ” 


when speaking of that spirit of order 
and neatness thatis shown by a few 
housekeepers. His thinking is broad 
in its applications, and also of critical 
nicety. He likes close thinking and 
well marked discriminations. Talkers 
and writers who mix their points and 
illustrations, who run off on side issues 
apparrently forgetting the leading topic 
oftheir discussion, fare badly at his 
hands. Trifling lapses and inconsist- 
-encies are detected promptly by his 
keen eye, and if worth while turned to 
advantage on hisside. He has power 
oflanguage that indicates itself, we 
think, more in the clearness and ful- 
ness of the writer than in the fluency of 
the speaker. He speaks and writes to 
be understood not merely to be heard, 
and so does not seek occasions for talk- 
ing unless he has something to tell that 
has a useful bearing upon some ques- 
tion of interest. He is a man of econo- 


DAWSON. 


mies and does not believe in wasting 
time or brain in trifiing objects. At 
the same time he should be known for 
breadth of sympathy and sterling kind- 
ness—which are manifested in most 
eases without anybody’s prompting, 
and in hisown manner. 

Principal Dawson, ashe is called up 
in Canada, is a gentleman whose schol- 
arship has given him fame in the world 
of science. He was born at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, in October, 1820, probably, if 
his physiognomy does not lead us to 
mistake, of Scottish parentage. Hav- 
ing studied at the schools of Pictou, he 
was sent to Edinburgh where he took 
up a course of study in the old Universi- 
ty. Returning home he applied himself 
with much zeal to the study of natural 
history and geology making Nova Sco- 
tia and New Brunswick his fields. In 
1855, he published a work embracing 
the results of his study which is entitled 
“Acadian Geology”—and which at 
once took a leading rank among scien- 
tificbooks. Other works followed at 
intervals, interspersed with numerous 
contributions to scientific periodicals. 
At the meeting of the Geological Socie- 
ty of London, in 1881, Sir (then Mr ) 
W. W. Smyth remarked that when he 
referred to Sir J. W. Dawson’s pub- 
lished ‘papers he found that they num- 
bered nearly 120, and they give the re- 
sults of most extensive and valuable re- 
searches in various departments of geol- 
ogy, but more especially upon the Pal- 
aeontology of the Devonian and Carbon- 
iferous formations of Northern Ameri- 
ca. In 1850, Mr. Dawson was appoitt- 
ed Superintendent of Education for No- 
va Scotia, and in 1855 he became Prin- 
cipal of the great McGill University at 
Montreal, where he still remains, and of 
which seat of learning he is also Vice- 
Chancellor. 

In 1854 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Geological Society of London, and of 
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the Royal Society in 1862. He is a 
Master of Arts of Edinburgh, and in 
1884 he was granted the degree of LL. D. 
by McGill. In 1881 he was the honored 
recipient of the Lyell medal for his em- 
inent work and discoveries in geology. 
In this year also he was created a Com- 
panion of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George ; was selected by the then 
Governor-General of the Dominion, the 
Marquis of Lorne, to be the first Presi- 
dent of the newly organized Royal So- 
ciety of Canada,and was also President of 
the American Association for the ad- 
vancement of Science in 1881-2, In 
1884 he was Knighted by her Majesty. 
In 1886 he presided at Birmingham over 
the meeting ofthe British Association, 
of which he is now one of the Vice— 
Presidents. He is also Fellow of the 
Royal and Geological Societies of Lon- 
don, honorary Fellow of the Geological 
Society of Edinburgh, and of the Liver- 
pool Geological Association, and hon- 
orary member of the Philosophical So- 
cieties of Liverpool, Glasgow, Manches- 
ter and Leeds. 

The following are among the _princi- 
pal published works of Sir J. W. Daw- 
son: Acadian Geology, 1855; Egypt 
and Syria, 2nd ed., 1887; Fossil men 
and their modern representatives; 3rd 
ed., 1888; Handbook of Zoology, 1886, 
2nd ed., 1888; Modern science in Bi- 
ble lands, 1888; Origin of the world, 
5th ed., 1888. 

Principal Dawson,is one of the stronger 
supporters of Christianity and his scien- 
tific inquiries and publications have 
made him a recognized champion as 
against the extreme evolutionists. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


In this era of novel writing and 
novel reading—which is the bigger craze 
may need some thought to determine— 
it is pleasant to be able to indicate a liv- 
ing writer here and there whose stories 
have a healthful influence, and are not 
to be reckoned among the riffraff of 
preposterous sensation that loads the 


bookseller’s counters. While it mustbe 
said that some of the most useless writ- 
ers of fiction are women, it is due to 
the sex to say, that some of the most 
useful are women, and their work in 
great part seems to be an attempt to off- 
set the moral damage done by their 
reckless sisters, to the reading sentiment 
of the public. Such atone of face as 
that in the portrait of Miss Jewett could 
not be interpreted as belonging to that 
quality of mind that is ready to barter 
talent and aspiration for ‘‘so much a 
volume ”—to write cheap, flashy, low 
underlined, machine tales that will sell 
—because the uneducated masses want 
them. 

There is kindness and humor, spirit 
and pride in those features; there 
is evidence of the enjoyment of success, 
but we read her mistakenly if she would 
glory in the success of a book that did 
not contain the expressions of a true 
and earnest motive, that carried in its 
elaboration of incident and detail of 
character, lessons of value, and in its 
denouement a golden truth clearly 
cut and practically useful. There is 
much of the old New England charac- 
ter in that face, and it must needs come 
out in the manner and the doing of the 
lady. Theearnest, sincere, conscien- 
tious habit of viewing affairs that belongs 
to that character rendered her early ma- 
ture and gave her rank in the commun- 
ity. Shecould always enjoy with a 
hearty zest the merry and jolly sides 
where coarseness and impurity were 
not allowed place, forher mind loves 
the healthful reactions of pleasure, and 
would escape awhile from the restraints 
of that grave, prosaic routine that an 
earnest woman natually enters. Into 
her books, Miss-Jewett has written her- 
self as very few writers of theday have 
written themselves, because so few 
deal with such true and personal histo- 
ries as she does, and are so sincere in 
expression. 

Miss Jewett was born in South Ber- 
wick, Maine, a manufacturing village 
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near the coast. Her father, Dr. Theo- 
dore H. Jewett, a physician of wide 
reputation and practice, died several 
years ago, leaving a widow and two 
daughters, whostill reside in the pleas- 
ant family mansion. Aside from his 
professional acquirements, Dr. Jewett 
possessed historical and antiquarian 





as they drove along the road herecounted 
to her fragments of family history, an- 
ecdotes and observations gathered dur- 
ing his long medical experience. Miss 
Jewett thus amassed a fund of infor- 
mation from which many of those in- 
imitable character-sketches and those 
equally admirable reproductions of sea 

















SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


tastes, the natural outgrowth, perhaps, 
of a residence in one of the most inter- 
esting neighborhoods in New England, 
where almost every foot of ground has 
its history or its tradition. His daugh- 
ter, to some extent, nodoubt, inherited 
these tastes. She often accompanied 
her father on his professional round, and 


and shore in and about York, Kittery, 


and Berwick have been drawn. No 
one who reads Miss Jewett’s stories can 
fail to perceive how strongly these sur- 
roundings impressed themselves uponher 
own character. Toa spiritual and im- 
aginative nature, the grandeur and mys- 
tery of the sea furnishes an inexhausti- 
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bletheme. The emotions it awakens 
are clearand unmistakable. Yet she 
is always simple, natural, and unaffect- 
ed. Thetens of thousands who go to 
the New England coast fora summer's 
vacation see it allagain in her stories. 
Every well known head-land, clump of 
pines, or heap of rocks in the offing, is 
to her a personal friend. 

Miss Jewett also finds much inspira- 
tion in the habitations of a former gen- 
eration and the tales they have to tell. 
Sometimes it is a humble roof, but the 
story reveals that life is everywhere the 
same. The simple annals of the poor 
are touchingly narrated. Sometimes it 
is a decayed colonial mansion and a 
sad story. And what is sosaddening as 
the ruin of a family that has seen better 
days? Sometimes it isa mere wreck with 
a poor half-crazed creature clinging toit. 

Miss Jewett sees in old houses so 
many mysterious conductors into the 
past, so many monuments to the lives 
and fortunes of their occupants. A 
keen sense of humor is also characteris- 
tic of this author. Her humor has a 
healthy and contagious quality denoting 
appreciative discernment aud feeling for 
all sides of character. Even while as- 
sisting at a country funeral wefind the 
odd sayings and doings of the mourners 
sometimes too muchfor that decorous 
gravity suitable to the occasion. But 
this isin no irreverent spirit. It is simp- 
ly a genuinetouch of human nature. 
Her people are all very life-like. They 


talk naturally and not a bit by the 
book. Weatonce recognize in them 
old acquaintances. Miss. Jewett varies 
occasionally the writing of short stor- 
ies, so evidently her true vein of liter- 
ary success, with poetical composition. 
In this field she has already written and 
printed what would make asmall vol- 
ume if collected. Her poetry breathes 
a strong religious feeling, usually calm 
and contemplative, rather than brilliant 
or passionate. 

Miss Jewett began writing for publi- 
cation when nineteen. She is now 
about forty, with a future of undoubted 
promise before her. Besides the vol- 
umes of her collected stories she has 
been a frequent contributor to the lead- 
ing periodicals. She enjoys an un- 
questioned popularity witha multitude 
of readers who have become acquainted 
with her chiefly through the pages of 
the Atlantic Monthly, in which most of 
her stories have appeared. We need 
hardly say that out-of-door life is with 
her a passion. Expert with the oar, an 
accomplished horsewoman, it is her de- 
light to live in close companionship with 
nature. 

Of her books the following have ob- 
tained a wide recognition among those 
who read thoughtfully and not merely 
to gratify in semi-drowse an idle hour: 
‘**Deephaven,” ‘‘Country By-Ways, ” 
**A Country Doctor,” ‘‘A Marsh-Is- 
land,” ‘‘Old Friends and New.” 

EDITOR. 


—~4-~ + 
HAPPINESS. 


AN lives in the future and the 
past. Unconscious of the bright 


N 


days he could enjoy in the Eden which 
is his, he forever yearns for a more 
convenient home, and a better age. 
Men have been led into error because 
they so often failed to apprehend the 


duty and meaning of life. Life has 
been likened to a multitude hurrying in 
one door to take a feast, and then rapid- 
ly disappearing at another ; or toa jour- 


ney which wise men make with great 
alacrity. 

Happiness depends as much upon 
inner, as upon outer conditions. The 
dream of a happy future where we can 
eat and sleep all day long, where there 
are no clothes or dishes to wash, where 
babies do not cry, where Italian organ 
grinders will have a good time all to 
themselves, where newspaper men al- 
ways tell the truth, and where milkmen 
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do not skim the milk on the top, and 
then turn it over and skim it on the bot- 
tom. We long to go to Europe to see 
the sights, to visit the art galleries 
stand upon the bridge of Sighs which 
Byron spoke of, or the leaning tower 
of Pisa which Mark Twain fancied he 
was going to upset, tread the streets of 
romantic Venice, wander along the 
banks of the river Tiber, yellow with 
the dust of other ages, or mingle with 
the ruias of the Forum and Coliseum. 
The circling steam sluggishly floating 
away on the air carries with it the 
dreams and reveries of a saddened 
world. Little Cinderella at the fire-side 
and poor Bessie listening to the song 
and romance of the tea-kettle, are the 
miniature portraits of the great world 
piling in the air unsubstantial dreams. 
Maude Muller and the Judge are real 
characters seen in the harvest fields 
of New England, and in the drawing 
rooms of Boston and New York. The 
one with no greater emotion or intensi- 
ty of will longs for the wayside wells 
or closes his eyes on his garnished room, 
to dream of meadows and clover 
blooms, as the other, sitting in the 
kitchen sees in a reverie, the Judge 
‘** gazing at her with timid grace”, the 
tallow candle transforming itself into 
an astral, and the nurrow, damp walls 
stretching away into stately halls. 
These are some of the stern realties 
which oftentimes dim the brightness 
of thespirit, and cause men to drift out 
into the dangerous oceans of human 
activity. We muse upon the ghosts of 
past possibilities and hopes, undervalue 
present opportunities, and allow our- 
selves to trample underfoot the flowers 
which blossom by the wayside. To 
a great degree we look tothe evanes- 
cent things of the universe for reliable 
happiness. Whenever I read the beau- 
tiful poem of ‘‘ Mignon Regretting Her 
Native Land”, by Goethe, I feel a sym- 
pathy for that sweet spirit who was so 
lonely, amid the population and palaces 
of great cities. How lonely isa lone- 


some heart, in stately chambers, and 
sculptured halls! Nature has so organ- 
ized man that he loses the pleasure of 
what might be called his specific gravity 
with the wuniverse,the moment he 
places himself, amid what seem to be 
unfavorable conditions. Human life 
is a zoological plant, as Professor Fowler 
used to say, that needs the proper sur- 
roundings and conditions for growth 
and happiness. And hence our need 
of interest in whatever seeks t> amelior- 
ate human life, and tends to make man- 
kind happy. Although I believe that 
a great many are “unfortunately or- 
ganized ” yet, have no hesitancy in 
accepting this fact, that happiness is the 
very end of life. Notonly are all our or- 
gansand faculties made to afford us pleas- 
ure in use, but to lead us to the ultimate 
consideration that, God as love, wills 
that we shall be happy. Phrenology 
has this divine mission, in the earth, 
to so impress men with the significance 
of the philosophy of optimism, which 
Professor Fowler, and his able contin- 
gency have maintained, is the only re- 
liable cultus in life, that they will look 
forth to the day, when truly God will 
dry all tears from human eyes, and 
when sorrows will be no more. lt is 
without a question the  sublimest 
argument of the school of transcendental 
ists, such as Emerson and Olcott repre- 
sent, as well as the fundamental tenet 
of phrenologists, as I take it, that ‘* there 
is nothing good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so”; that love is the means to 
pleasure, which is the end of life and 
that evil, (which as generally appre- 
hended is not a misnomer), in reality is 
but the law of the universe, driving 
home that oldsaw of Pope, that ‘‘ what- 
ever isisright”. If theobject of cur 
being is happiness, we shall miss no- 
thing by a wise discrimination as to what 
actions or conduct ,will afford us the 
maximum of pleasure, with the mini- 
mum of pain, and it will be our study 
so to shape our lives; that we may 
keep in the path of the least resistance, 
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forever gravitating toward the eternal 
love of God. We will accept virtue, 
honesty, truth, benevolence, charity, 
duty, not as ends good in themselves, 
but rather as means good in their ends. 


And our joy will come and never depart 
as we becomein love with the universe, 
losing ourselves in God to find ourselves 
in bliss. 

J. OC. F. GRUMBINE. 





STUDIES 


—< 


FROM LAVATER.—2. 


VARIETY IN EXPRESSION AND ITS TEACHING. 


Two people, with similar faces and 
heads, will often have similar tastes, 
temperaments, talents, and with certain 
striking resemblances of head and face 
will surely have striking resemblances 
of gifts and character. We go from the 
probables to the sureties.. Our steps are 
easier, gradations simpler and surer 
when we go in the line of families, 
where children, resembling either par- 
ent, particularly in some striking fea- 
ture perhaps very peculiar or prominent, 
do resemble that parent ; often in voice, 
movement, step, and manner there is 
always a similiarity of character modi- 
fied or toned, aggravated or improved 
by a new training, surroundings or cul- 
ture, but a chip of the old block still in the 
granite doggedness of some imperious 
father, or the gentle grace of some noble 
mother. Do we not see it here, there, 
everywhere? Does not everybody re- 
cognize it in Greenland or Jericho, in 
Paris or Africa, in Maine or Georgia ? 
The boy has the father’s aggressive nose, 
and the boy is aggressive as his father 
was. ‘* Always kicking up some row, 
stirring up some rumpus, getting every- 
body at loggerheads, bringing out every- 
body’s ill feeling.” I once knewa prin- 
cipal of a boarding school with one of 
these noses. I never knew a woman 
better fitted to bring out tke belligerent 
in others. She said, when a girl, it was 
her greatest delight to walk around her 
father’s large garden with a long stick, 
‘*touching up those queer green bugs,” 
and making them bring out their horns, 
and it seemed to us girls, as she told us 
of her enthusiasm in this pursuit, that 
she had been going around the world 
ever since touching up everybody’s 


horns; if there were the least vestige of 
a horn, she would try to touch it up. 
‘*There is something in noses, no mis- 
take,” said a bright, uneducated man to 
me once; ‘‘I allays keep clear of a man 
with that kind of poketty, peeketty fol- 
low-up-everybody-nose. I don’t like to 
set alongside of it in meetin’, or walk 
the street with a man that owns it; he'd 
make a saint swear in a week. I’m not 
sure about ears and mouth,” he said, 
‘** but you can’t fool me with that sort of 
a nose. I don’t care if it belongs to a 
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AGGRESSIVE NOSE, 


deacon or parson.” So we go from 
possibilities to perhapses, from probabili- 
ties to certainties, and having always 
found that sort of man with that style 
of nose, we have one fact at least to 
start from. 

The illustrious German thinker, Her- 
der, was born the same year as Lavater, 
and died two years after him. His love 
for humanity was intense, pure, passion- 
ate. ‘No writer,” says Lavater, ‘‘ who 
has mentioned physiognomy seems to 
me so profound, so exact, so clear, so 
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great; I had almost said so’ sacred, as 
Herder,” and these passages from his 
** Plastick”” nearly contain the system of 
physiognomy in a nutshell. 

““Where is the hand that shall grasp 
that which resides beneath the skull of 
man? Who shall approach the surface 
of that now tranquil, now tempestuous 
abyss! Like as the Deity has ever been 
adored in sacred groves, so is the Leb- 
anon the Olympus of man, that seat of 
the secret power of the Divinity, over- 
shadowed! We shudder at contemplat- 
ing the powers contained in so small a 
circumference, by which a world may 
be enlightened, or a world destroyed. 
Through those two inlets of soul, 
the eye and the ear, how) wonderful 
are the worlds of light and sound, the 
words and images that find entrance! 
How significant are the descending 
locks that shade this mountain, the seat 
of the gods! their luxuriance, their 


partition, their intermingling !” 


** The head is elevated upon the neck, 
Olympus resting upon an eminence in 
which are united freedom and strength, 
compression and elasticity, description 
of the present and the future. The 
neck it is that expressses, not what man 
was originally, but what he is by habit 
or accident become ; whether erect in 
defence of freedom, stretched forth and 
curved in token of patient suffering, 
rising a Herculean pillar of fortitude, 
or sinking boneath the shoulders, the 
image of degradation ; still it is incon- 
testably expressive of character, action, 
and truth. Let us proceed to the coun- 
tenance, in which shine forth mind and 
divinity. 

**On the front appear light and gloom, 
joy and anxiety, stupidity, ignorance, 
and vice. On this brazen table are deep- 
ly engraved every combination of sense 
and soul. I can conceive no spectator 
to whom the forehead can appear unin- 
teresting. Here all the graces revel, or 
all the Cyclops thunder! Nature has 
left it bare that, by it, the countenance 
may be enlightened or darkened. At its 


lowest extremities thought appears to be 
changed into act. The mind here collects 
the powers of resistance. Here reside 
the cornua addita pauperi. Here 
headlong obstinacy and wise persever- 
ance take up their fixed abode. 

‘** Beneath the forehead are its beau- 
teous confines, the eyebrows ; a rainbow 
of promise, when benignant; and the 
bent bow of discord, when enraged ; 
alike descriptive in each case of interior 
feeling. I know not anything which 
can give more pleasure to an accurate 
observer than a distinct and perfectly 
arched eyebrow. The nose imparts 
solidity and unity to the whole counte- 
nance, It is the mountain that shelters 
the fair vales beneath. How descriptive 
of mind and character are its various 
parts ; the insertion, the ridge, the carti- 
lage, the nostrils, through which life is 
inhaled. 

‘*The eyes, considered only as a tangi- 
ble object, are, by their form, the win- 
dows of the soul, the fountains of light 
and life. Mere feeling would discover 
that their size and globular shape are 
not unmeaning. The eye bone, whether 
gradually sunken, or boldly prominent, 
equally is worthy of attention, as like- 
wise are the temples, whether hollow or 
smooth. That region of the face which 
includes the eyebrows, eye, and nose, 
also includes the chief signs of soul ; 
that is, if will or mind in action. The 
occult, the noble, the sublime sense of 
hearing nature has placed sideways, and 
half concealed. Man ought not to listen 
entirely from motives of complaisance 
to others, but of information to him- 
self ; and, however perfect this organ 
of sensation may be, it is devoid of or- 
nament, or delicacy ; depth and expan- 
sion, such are its ornaments. 

‘*T now come to the inferior part of 
the face, on which nature bestowed a 
mask for the male ; and, in my opinion, 
not without reason. Here are displayed 
those marks of sensuality, which ought 
to be hidden. All know how much the 
upper lip betokens the sensations of taste, 
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desire, appetite, and the enjoyments of 
love; how much it is curved by pride 
and anger, drawn thin by cunning, 
smoothed by benevolence, made flaccid 
by effeminacy ; how love and desire, 
sighs and kisses, cling to it by indescrib- 
able traits. The under lip is little more 
than its supporter, the rosy cushion on 
which the crown of majesty reposes. If 
the parts of any two bodies can be pro- 
nounced to be exactly adapted to each 
other, such are the lips of man hee 
the mouth is closed. 

‘“It is exceedingly necessary to ob- 


carbuncled ;“it’discovers what its rank 
is [among his fellows. The chin forms 
the oval of the countenance ; and when, 
as in the antique statues of the Greeks, 
it is neither pointed nor indented, but 
smooth, and gradually diminishes, it is 
then the key-stone of the superstructure. 
A deformity in the chin is, indeed, much 
to be dreaded.” 

Lavater says: ‘“‘ How does the present 
though concealed Deity speak in the 
human countenance with a thousand 
tongues! How"does He reveal himself 
by an eternal variety of impulse, emo- 


AN ESTHETIC BROW. 


serve the arrangement of the teeth, and 
the circular conformation of the cheeks. 
The chaste and delicate mouth is, per- 
haps, one of the first commendations to 
be met with in the common intercourse 
of life. Words are the pictures of the 
mind. We judge of the host by the 
portal. He holds the flagon of truth, 
of love, and endearing friendship. 
‘*The chin is formed by the upper lip, 
and the termination of the jaw-bones. 
If I may speak figuratively, it is the 
picture ot sensuality in man, according 
as it is more or Jess flexible, smooth, or 


tion, and action, as in a magical mir- 


ror! Is there not something inconceiv- 
ably celestial in the eye of man, the 
combination of his features, in his ele- 
vated mien? What elegance, propriety, 
and symmetry through all the forms of 
the human body—unity in variety, vari- 
ety in unity! How imperceptible, how 
infinite the gradations that constitute 
this beauteous whole! In the image of 
God created He him. And there he 
stands in all his divinity, the likeness o. 
God, the type of God and nature, the 
compendium of all action, of the power 
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and energy of the Creator! All your 
heroes and deities, whatever their or- 
igin, form, or symbolic qualities, the 
most perfect ideal angel that Plato or 
Winkelmann ever could imagine, or 
that the waving lines of Apelles or Ra- 
phael could portray, the Venus Anady- 
omene and Apollo, to man these are far 
unequal. These with him compared are 
disproportionate as shadows lengthened 
by the setting’sun. In vain would art- 


There is no window, door, gateway, to 
the mind but through the body. ‘‘ We 
might as well try by sitting down beside 
an Alpine mountain, gazing at its rocks, 
avalanches, and ice-covered peaks, to 
gain a perfect knowledge of the God of 
nature, as expect to read human charac- 
ter from the head alone. Just as God 
lives in universal nature the mind is 
diffused through the whole body. We 
judge of the mind not by one particular 


THORWALDSEN. 


ists and poets collect visible riches and 
powers of luxuriant nature. Man, the 
image of God, the essence of creation, 
exuberant in the principles of motion 
and intelligence, formed according to 
the council of the Godhead, ever must 
remain the standard of ideal perfec- 
tion.” 

All that art has ever done, that art 
can ever do, is to copy closest and best 
the more perfect forms of real men. 


part of the body, but by all. As in 
nature so in man, the point of union 
between nature and its Creator, there is 
what is called the law of correspond- 
ences.”” ‘‘ As the dial is to the clock so 
is the human face to man. On it are 
written not only his mental powers, his 
moral strength or weakness, but also his 
physical capacities, powers, weakness, 
and predisposition to health or disease.” 

Says Lavater: ‘‘ Intellectual life or 
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the power of the understanding and the 
mind make themselves most apparent in 
the circumference and form of the solid 
parts of the head, especially the fore- 
head, but intellectual life, or the powers 
of the understanding and mind, will 
discover themselves also to an attentive 
and accurate eye in every part and point 
of the human body by the congeniality 
and harmony of the different parts.” 


A MELODIOUS EAR. 


‘“*The same vital powers that make 
the heart beat give motion to the fingers. 
That which roofs the skull arches the 
finger nail. The finger of one body is 
not adapted to the hand of another ; 
each part of an organized being is an 
image of the whole. The blood in the 
extremity of the finger has the charac- 
ter of the blood in the heart. The same 
congeniality is found in the nerves, in 
the bones. As from the length of the 
smallest joint of the finger the propor- 
tion of the whole, the length and breadth 
of the body may be found, so also the 
form of the whole from the form of 
each single part. When the head is 
long, all is long or round; when the 
head is round or square, then it is 
square. The human body is a plant, 
each part of which has the character of 
the stem. One and the same spirit is 
manifest in all—form, stature, com- 
plexion, hair, skin, veins, nerves, bones, 
voice, walk, manner, style, passion, 
love, hatred. A man of fashion has 
told: me that at a masquerade, with only 
the aid of an artificial nose, he entirely 


concealed himself from the knowledge 
of all his acquaintance. So much does 
Nature reject what does not appertain 
to herself.” One of the greatest of 
modern physiognomists carries out the 
idea of Lavater in these words: ‘It is 
not within the power of any individual 
todo or perform anything which does 
not already exist and reside in his or- 
ganization. A man need not attempt 
to become a good carpenter or architect 
if he is not himself constructed on the 
mechanical principle, with square form 
and provided with large bones ; he will 
not deal well with square objects or 
things, with angles and straight lines. 
He would utterly fail in any attempt to 
expend his energies in an architectural 
or mechanical direction. If a man 
would do and judge well of round work, 
he must himself be built on the round 
plan of human architecture. If a man 
has little color in his organization, thou- 


sands of pounds may be vainly spent in 


trying to teach him to paint. Color is 
shown sometimes by a decided color of 
the eyes, skin, and hair. It is also 
shown in the arching of the center of 
the eyebrows, as seen in the face of 


DULL EAR. 


Guido Reni. Persons that are color- 
blind almost always have a depression 
of the eyebrows at the center. This 
central arching of the eyebrows is often 
an inherited feature, transmitted from 
ancestors who have cultivated their 
sense of color in different trades or pro- 
fessions. You see it in poets of vivid 
imagination, as in the pictures of Long- 
fellow ; his eyes were cerulean blue, 
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and his face had a flesh tint con- 
spicuously bright and beautiful. You 
see this central arching of the eyebrows 
in the faces of artists whose paintings 
are rich in color. A Boston artist, fa- 
mous for his glowing sunsets and strik- 
ing marine views, has this contour; so 
has a Brooklyn artist I know, who has 
a life-coloring in her pictures ; she likes 
a trace of color in everything dull and 
dark in life. You see in her face the 
roundness and size of the muscles of the 
eye and its orbit, and the arching of the 
eyebrow, increased, perhaps, by the 
raising of the lid and brow constantly, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


as all artists doin their work. An eye 
comprehending along range, and tak- 
ing in everything beautiful at a glance, 
will be found invariably to stand out 
from its socket, thus turning conven- 
iently within a great visual range. Many 
musicians have round ears, round noses, 
and round, muscular bodies. The 
round or rounding ear set out from the 
head asserts more of tae passing musical 
waves, and conveys them with more 
force to the tympanum or drum of the 
ear, and it also conduces to musical 
judgment. Flat ears are unmusical 
and generally dull of hearing. A good 


musician should have both ears alike, 
round, thin, and standing well out from 
the head. Musical ears are generally 
red, because the vibratory motion with 
which they so readily respond to the 
waves of sound draws the blood to the 
surface of the organ. All round-eared 
animals love music, while long-eared 
animals are indifferent to or dislike it. 
The muscular system is mainly instru- 
mental in producing sound, as the 
larynx, where sound is originated in the 
human voice, is composed of muscles 
and ligaments ; the bones have no part 
in producing sound. One element of 
sound is its waved or curved motion, 
therefore muscle is best adapted to the 
giving forth and receiving of sound. 
Men built on the tall, slim plan are agile. 
and sprightly. Lavater calls this 
strength of tall, slim persons elastic 
strength. General Washington was. 
built on this plan. It is said that he was 
an excellent runner, and could jump 
twenty-two feet ata single bound. So 
there was no more industrious, quick- 
motioned man in the American army 
than General Sherman, tall and slim ; 
and so is Weston constituted, well- 
known as America’s rapid walker, walk- 
ing 112 miles in less than 24 consecutive 
hours. 

Animals and men with long, slim, 
pointed noses are formed on the active 
plan in every department of their na- 
ture and bodily build. Animals and 
men of similar conditions have similar 
qualities ; those on the broad plan are 
strong, on the long and narrow build 
are agile. The best men often remind 
us of some noble animal. I can see in 
the face of Sir Walter Scott a striking 
resemblance to a noble Newfoundland 
dog. This noble man and the noble 
animal have alike a great memory, sa- 
gacity, patience, and forbearance, strong 
affection and great endurance ; one so 
long stemming the tide of misfortune to. 
save his name and home, and the other 
so often stemming the overwhelming 
waves to save some struggling child. 
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Each frequently repeated change of 
form and state of the countenance, 
says Lavater, impresses at length a du- 
rable trait on the soft and flexible parts 
of the face. The stronger the change 
and oftener repeated, the stronger, deep- 
er, more indelible is the trait. The like 
impression is made in youth on the 
bony parts. An agreeable change by 
constant repetition makes an impression 
on and adds a feature of durable beauty 
to the countenance. 

A disagreeable change by constant 
repetition makes an impression on and 
adds a feature of durable deformity to 
the countenance. A number of such 
beautiful changes, when combined, if 
not counteracted, impart beauty to the 
face, and many deformed changes im- 
part deformity. Morally beautiful states 
of the mind impart beautiful impressions; 
these, if incessantly repeated, stamp du- 
rable expressions of beauty on the coun- 
tenance. The whole countenance, when 
impassioned, is a harmonized combined 
expression of the present state of mind. 
Frequently repeated states of the mind 
give durable traits of deformity or 
beauty impressed upon every part of the 
countenance. 

The true beauty and deformity of the 
countenance is in a just and determinate 
proportion to the moral beauty and de- 
formity of the man. 

The morally best the most beautiful. 

The morally worst the most deformed. 

There are lines of beauty of soul in 
the face that are more excellent, more 
expressive, more noble, than those which 
are more corporeal. How often we hear, 
‘*She is a handsome woman, but her 
face is very disagreeable to me.” ‘ Peo- 
ple call him an ordinary man, but he 
grows handsomer to me every day.” 

On a dark brown background what 
beautiful flowers Nature paints. So on 
a plain face how the soul blossoms forth, 
sparkling with thought’s dew-drops! 
There are pink and white faces with 
china doll blue eyes, but no soul illum- 
ining them, and we tireof them. They 


are like a highly polished stove, with 
elaborate nickel ornamentations, but 
no fire in it on a cold December day. 
We all keep a directory of faces in our 
hearts, we know where to find our com- 
forters, tormenters, or helpers. One 
may inherit regular features or fair com- 
plexion, but by bad associations or disa- 
greeable habits of thought may grow to 
be hideous in our eyes. One with the 
plainest features may have so cherished 
and loved noble thoughts that the face 
to us may be lovely and attractive. How 
precious these handsome homely people 
are! They fascinate us like sunshine 
on a rugged mountain cliff. On one of 
these soul-illumined faces a child will 
look steadfastly and with pleasure, and 


turn away and violently begin to cry, 
when one of these fair and more regular 
faces without the soul enkindling, tries 
with blandest smiles and softest tones to 
win its answering smiles. 

A baby is often a good physiognomist. 
I have seen a baby of three months look 
with as much rapt enthusiasm at a 
bunch of pinks held before it as ever 
painter gazedjat an Italian sunset, 
its whole little frame thrilled with en- 
thusiasm, swaying backward and forth, 
and its eyes dilating with wonder and 
admiration. A gorgeous sunflower 
could not gainfthe child’s heart and eye 
as these dainty, delicate, rose colored 
pinks. Faces with soul in them are 
like flowers with perfume. ‘How 
grand was Lincoln’s plain face with 
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goodness, beautiful with tranquillity the 
countenance of Washington, majestic 
with Titanic strength the face of Web- 
ster.” Who that ever saw Longfellow 
in his own home could help seeing in 
the sincerity and humility of his face 
the humility and nobility of his nature? 
His face was a positive index of his 
character, its rugged lines showing great 


firmness and intelligence. His was a 
poet’s soul shining through a, face 
‘“‘glowing with a beautiful carnation 
more suggestive of youth than old age.” 
How often have we seen the faces we 
love best at our own fireside, faces 
grow suddenly beautiful when glowing 
with some noble thought or tender 
emotion. LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


~~. 


THE PSYCHIC SENSES. 


“ The outward doth from the inward roll, 

And the inward dwells in the inmost soul.” 
HE physical senses are not the limit 
of the universe around us, but 

they are the limit of our animal life. 
We live strongly possessed by the il- 
lusion that our visible world and bodies 
are the great essentials ; the most im- 
portant matter in the universe and life. 
Through the grosser, visible elements of 
our organisms we are brought into con- 
scious relation with the grosser elements 
But 


and powers of the world about us. 
what of the unseen elements and forces ? 
Science already assures us that we even 
now possess an embodiment of ethereal, 
unseen matter; that by far the greater 
part of our bodily organism is consti- 


tuted of this invisible matter. Thus we 
are growing and developing organs and 
senses within and around those grosser 
ones that we know and consciously use. 
This invisible part or body of our or- 
ganism is related to our grosser 
seen body and life, much as the insect 
form within the chrysalis is related to 
the old, dying pupa case. Remember. 
then, that while we consciously live in 
and through the visible forms we wear, 
we are unconsciously growing and de- 
veloping organs and senses in a more 
ethereal form, that rest upon and folds 
about our visible one, even here build- 
ing up a more perfect organism for high- 
er existence. Every human soul has 
possibilities within it for unfolding, and 
we are to measure every man and wo- 
man by what they are capable of doing. 
We are living in two spheres here and 


now, in the midst of trial and discipline. 
There is a material, and there is a spir- 
itual, magnetic, or nerve-projected body 
which occupies the material body dur- 
ing life,and gives it all the sensation 
and life which it has. The dissolution 
of these two bodies we call death. 

The fundamental laws of the two worlds, 
spiritual and material,are united in man; 
and can only be studied in him and by 
him ; since he alone possesses the proper- 
ties of both. Recognizing the fact that we 
live now in the internal, and also in the 
external, as the starting point of physi- 
cal and psychic philosophy, and you are 
in the focal point of light. A number of 
facts in the history of mankind demon- 
strate the existence of powers in the 
human mind, which transcend the or- 
dinary processes of sensation, percep- 
tion, and reasoning. There are psychic 
senses that are reached partially through 
the physical senses. These senses in- 
clude intuition, clairvoyance, clairau- 
dience, prevoyance, and the psychome- 
tric faculty, which are latent in every 
soul, and become manifest in proportion 
to the spiritual development. The ex- 
istence of such powers has been demon- 
stated more clearly and made more fa- 
miliar by the experiments of mag- 
netizers, which have proved the exist- 
ence of clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
prevoyance, and mental or magnetic 
sympathy, as powers common to the 
human race in the somnambulic state. 
All mental action comes through ner- 
vous action, and all mental operations 
are physically conditioned. Lucidity is 
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no gift, but a universal possibility of 
the race. It is latent, or still mind 
power. Clairvoyance is an art like any 
other, its elements exist, but to be useful 
must be systemized. Clairvoyance-is a 
term employed to express various de- 
grees and modes of perception by which 
we know facts, things, etc., without the 
use of the ordinary avenues of sense. 
Psychometry is a nervous sensitiveness, 
whereby the subject comes in magnetic 
contact with the peculiar materia], ema- 
nations, or sphere, given off from every 
person or object in existence. Intuition 
is the effortless, instantaneous percep- 
tion of facts and results ; the difference 
between these faculties is that the first 
sees, the second feels, and the third 
knows instantly. 

We have no consciousness of how we 
think in relation to the brain, or of the 
circulation of the blood, or of digestion, 
or any other mechanical acticn of any 
physical function. We are still in foetal 
life in regard to how we do these things ; 
it is simply instinct. Life is the me- 
chanical action of the soul on matter. 
The brain is the center of man, both 
psychical and physiological. The soul 
acts through the brain, giving mind or 
intellect, and through that on the body. 
The brain is the instrument of the 
mind, through which it acts on other 
minds, and reveals their presence to our 
senses and reason. The body is the 
soul’s instrument of action on external 
nature. 

The soul is an entity, which possesses 
an infinite capacity to receive. Its at- 
tributes are perception, sensation, and 
passion, and it exists not without them. 
The soul is a relativity of the attributes 
of consciousness. Magnetism is also 
one of the unseen forces of nature. All 
being is the basis of phenomena, and its 
qualities and attributes are infinite. Un- 
foldment is the power expressed by the 
action in differentiation of motion in the 
molecules of the brain, ever changing, 
ever progressing. The mysterious, 
which is continally taking place around 


us, is butthe exercise of those faculties 
which belong to the soul, and are not 
dependent on the body fur their exer- 
cise. Development of the soul, or psy- 
chic senses, stimulates the mind to the 
largest investigation and freest thought 
on all subjects, and gives spiritual sight 
and knowledge, independently of the 
material avenues of sense. Great dis- 
coveries, in any branch of science, are 
the result of inspiration, an influx of 
ideas from the higher realm of life and 
intelligence, light from above. 

Thought is an internal sight or vision. 
To know and to see spiritually are iden- 
tical. The efficacy of thought-forces on 
the outward plane will be in proportion 
to the soul power of him who generates 
these elements. The invention must 
become a living image in the mind of 
the projector. before it can be created 
in such form as to be visible to other 
minds. 

These wonderful powers of humanity 
lie at the junction of the spiritual and 
imaterial. There physiology blends with 
psychology, there man is connected 
with God, the limited and gross with the 
limitless and immaterial. Mind does 
not connect with the whole body in 
mass directly, but communicates with it 
through the brain. It connects not 
with the whole mass of brain directly, 
but with a particular central portion, 
from which it irradiates the whole ; as 
the brain is to the body so is this region 
to the whole brain, the source of mental 
life; the sun which illuminates the 
whole. The center of intellectual con- 
sciousness is the interior center of mem- 
ory. The region of intuition is located 
on the median line of the forehead, ex- 
tending from the root of the nose to the 
lower edge of comparison, at the interior 
edges of the front lobes of the brain. 
The lowest portion is the region of physi- 
cal clairvoyance, the middle of mental 
clairvoyance ; the highest is the region 
of prevoyance or prescience. The cen- 
tral portion gives the power of recogniz- 
ing mental conditions, or mental action, 
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the power of thought-reading. When 
these powers are exercised in the som- 
nambulic condition the lower part ca- 
pacitates for the description of places or 


=> 


persons, the middle for the perception 
of character, design, or emotion, the 
upper for prediction. 

M. J. KELLER, 





SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


FRANOIS JOSEPH GALL. 


New York, Oct. 3rd, 1889. 


E it known that we, the assembled 
students of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, realize the need of a 
concise manual of biographical sketches 
of the leading phrenologists of the world, 
of all times, and that we believe Mrs. 
Charlotte Fowler Wells to be possessed 
of all essentials to the writing and com- 
pilation of such work, therefore 
Resolved, That we hereby request and 
pray that Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells 
prepare, at her earliest convenience, the 
desired manual, and that the same shall 
contain her autobiography. 
The above resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 


Co mmittee | R. O. DIEvIs, 


D. H. CaMPBELL. 


In response to the above request Mrs. 
Wells will prepare sketches, to be pub- 
lished in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
commencing with Dr. Gall, who dis- 
covered the science, and who, although 
he did not claim to have perfected its 
arrangement, put it in such a form that 
others might take hold of it where he 
left off, and carry it on toward its best 
condition. Others had discovered that 
the brain was the organ of the mind, 
long before Dr. Gall’s day, but it was 
original with him, and he reduced his 
discoveries to a useful and practical sci- 
ence. C. F. W. 


Francis Joseph Gall was born March 
7th, 1758, in the village of Tiefenbrunn, 
in the Duchy of Baden inGermany. His 
father was a merchant, and mayor of 
the village. His parents being Roman 
Catholics had intended him for the 
church, but as his inclinations ran in 
quite a different direction he chose the 


| 
healing art as his profession. His liter- 
ary education was acquired in his native 
village at first, and continued at Baden, 
at Brucksal, and at Strasburg. Vienna 
being more noted for its medical school 
than any other of the German speaking 
cities, he decided to pursue his medical 
studies there, and when in his 23rd year 
he went to that city in 1781, and after 
he had completed his studies settled 
there, and commenced practice as a 
physician, in which he gained an excel- 
lent reputation, had access to all its pub- 
lic institutions, and was thereby fur- 
nished the best opportunities for study- 
ing the characteristics of abnormal and 
peculiar persons. He appreciated and 
embraced the advantages thus afforded 
for accumulating facts in substantiation 
of the new study of mind and human 
nature that had begun to unfold to him. 
After an earnest investigation, covering 
a long series of years, he gave his first 
lecture in Vienna, in 1796. He gained 
many converts, and many came to con- 
trovert his philosophy, but could not 
gainsay the facts and illustrations, for, 
as great minds run in the same chan- 
nels, so Bacon and Gall adopted the 
plan of facts first, then conclusions 
or deductions from the facts, and his 
opponents were theorists without his 
substantial foundation. The adoption 
of his new philosophy would necessarily 
require the abandonment of their own 
theories, which was very hard for them. 
Boardman says : 


‘* The truths of Phrenology had ulways 
existed but had never been clearly recog- 
nized till the coming of Gall. He gave him- 
self to their reception with singleness of 
heart, and to their transmission with un- 
paralleled ardor. The father of Phrenology 
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threw down the accumulated superstruct- 
ure of ages,cleared away the rubbish, laid the 
foundation of the new temple broad and 
deep, and reared by far the greater part of 
its massive walls and its everlasting towers. 
He demonstrated the unsatistactory nature 
of all existing explanations of mental phe- 
nomena, and of the functions of the brain, 
and the true method of investigating such 
phenomena and such functions. He alone 
established all the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of Phrenology. He discovered three- 
fourths of all the organs yet known. He 
discovered and developed the natural lan- 
guage of the organs. He pointed out, in a 
general way, the applications of Phrenology 
to insanity, education, and jurisprudence. 
He indicated the mode in which men and 
the organs might be classified, and in which 
investigations should be continued. Finally, 
he discovered the great leading facts con- 
cerning cerebral structure ; in developing 
which, those who followed him had merely 
to pursue the same course. Truly did he 
himself remark that ‘The foundation of 
this useful doctrine 1s established, and it 
should be as firm as the facts, the materials 
of which it is constructed. But I am far 
from believing that the edifice is finished. 
Neither the life nor the fortune of one man 
can be sufficient for this vast project.’ I 
think it can not be shown in the annals of 
the human race, that any man labored more 
assiduously, or more successfully, than did 
Dr. Gall, or that any man ever presented to 
his race so rich a boon.” 


Gall’s lectures, the zeal manifested in 
the presentation of his new philosophy, 
his rapidly increasing popularity drew 
the attention of all classes toward him, 
until finally fear and envy marked him 
for their prey, and a man who was in- 
debted to Gall for the high position 
which he occupied, returned that kind- 
ness by endeavors to injure the man to 
whom he was thus indebted, and being 
continually near the person of the em- 
peror he represented that the doctrines 
taught by Gall were inimical to religion. 
The final result of these misrepresenta- 
tions was, that after Gall had, for more 
than five years, been teaching and lec- 
turing in Vienna, the Austrian govern- 


ment, on the 9th of January, 1802, is- 
sued an edict, in the form of a general 
regulation, prohibiting all private lec- 
tures, unless a special permission was 
obtained from the Public Authorities. 
Gall knew that this edict was pointed at 
him, but he would not seek that permis- 
sion from the Public Authorities ; he 
refrained from lecturing. This edict 
served to draw still more attention to 
him and his science; he had more in- 
quirers, and made more converts, ac- 
quired new facts, and made more rapid 
progress. Thus we see that opposition to 
truth is its greatest uid to advancement, 
and verifies the adage about ‘‘ blessings 
in disguise.” He continued his practice 
as a physician, but sent a Petition and 
Remonstrance to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, in which occurs the following : 

**3. To this perilous injury to my repu- 
tation, involving the loss of all the advant- 
ages arising from the hard earned confidence 
of the public, must be added a cousequence 
deeply affecting my interest. My collection 
of plaster casts—of the skulls of men and 
animals, and of the brains of men and ani- 
mals, in wax—have cost me about seven 
thousand guiden, ; and I have already made 
very expensive preparations, exceeding the 
amount of fifteen thousand gulden.* for a 
splendid work on the functions of the brain, 
which has been universally demanded of 
me ; this property will be rendered useless 
by destroying my reputation.” 

Elliotson says of him : 

‘* Till Gall established himself in Paris, 
and rose to a very fine practice (he was 
physician to many ambassadors), he kept 
himself poor by spending, upon his phreno- 
logical pursuits, all he gained, after abso- 
lutely necessary expenses. And although 
he lived then in the most private manner, 
with the comforts, indeed, of a handsome 
lodging, a carriage, and a garden with a 
small house in the suburbs, he had saved so 
little, that had his illness been protracted, 
his friends, in a few months, must have 
supported him.” 


After the Austrian edict against Gall’s 


* A gulden is something less than fifty cents in 
American money. 
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lectures, his petition, with its remon- 
strance to the Emperor being not 
granted, he was forced either to cease 
his labors, or tear himself from friends, 
home, and a rich and extensive practice. 
He, however, pursued his usual course 
in Vienna for three years under these 
depressing circumstances, sometimes 
struggling with them, and at other times 
rejoicing at unexpected successes. 

John Gaspar Spurzheim became an 
interested inquirer and student. He 
was also a medical student in Vienna, 
and became an excellent anatomical sur- 
geon, and in course of time became 
Gall’s qssistant giving demonstrations in 
the dissection of brains, while Gall gave 
a description of the same. Thus they 
worked together. Dr. Gall had a hos- 
pital patient in whose case he was much 
interested—a hydrocephalic case—and 
‘* which led to the discovery of the un- 
folding of the brain.” She was a small 
woman, and ‘‘in spite of her hydroce- 
phalus, appeared to have intellectual 
faculties in no respect inferior to those 
generally possessed by women in her 
station.” Her head was so large that 
Dr. Gall thought it must contain at least 
four pounds of water. Her death oc- 
curred in her fifty-fifth year, and he 
found, in fact, more than four pounds 
of water in the cerebral cavities, which 
had distended the superior portion of 
the brain to a smooth and thin surface, 
instead of a mass of corrugated convo- 
lutions. Taking it to his home, he and 
Spurzheim spent the evening in its 
study, and to the inspiration then ob- 
tained we are indebted for this import- 
ant anatomical lesson. Previous to this 
discovery it was supposed by anatomists 
that the acridity of the water liquified 
the brain. 

In the struggles with opponents to his 
views Dr. Gall met with the same ina- 
bility to understand the plain truth that 
still exists. They quoted, as from him, 
opinions which he did not convey, and 
then demolished those opinions. That 
same class of minds still exists, and 


about once a year we read from some 
(so called) ‘‘science”’ magazine, a long 
disquisition on Phrenology, and using 
these same misquotations, imputing them 
to Phrenology or phrenologists, if not 
directly to Dr. Gall, but they always 
fail to give the chapter and verse, or the 
volume and page of the quotation. I 
once heard a lecture of this kind before 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The lecturer 
told us about the ‘‘Old Phrenology,” 
which he demolished, and then gave an 
account of recent discoveries by savants 
by means of vivisections which made a 
very different science of what he called 
the New Phrenology. Later, an oppor- 
tunity was improved to sav to him that 
no phrenological advocate had ever 
given voice to the views he had credited 
to the Old Phrenology which were only 
‘a man of straw,” built from the un- 
belief of opponents. 

Dr. Gall, by both pen and voice, cor- 
rected these errors, but the opponents 
never quote his replies. Why? Is it 
because it is so hard for one to acknowl- 
edge ones-self in an error, or is it be- 
cause another has advanced the new 
truth ? 

Dr. Gall said : 

‘* Everywhere, those, whose judgment 
the confiding public awaits, not only at- 
tribute to the author of a discovery the ab- 
surdities of their own prejudice, but even 
renounce truths already established, as soon 
as they are opposed to their ends, and re- 
suscitate exploded errors, provided they 
will serve to ruin the man who allows them 
their due weight. 

Such is a faithful picture of what has 
happened to me. I have, therefore, some 
reason to be proud of having experienced 
the same fate as the men to whom the world 
is indebted for so great a mass of knowl- 
edge. It would seem that nature had sub- 
jected all truths to persecution, in order to 
establish them in a more solid manner. 
History shows us that all the efforts and all 
the sophism, directed against a truth once 
drawn from the abyss, fall like dust, raised 
by the wind against a rock.” 
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In his works, Gall gives the history 
of the discovery of every organ he nam- 
ed, as follows: 1 Amativeness, 2 Love 
of Young. 3 Attachment, 4 Propensity 
to oppose, or Combativeness, 5 Propen- 
sity to injure, or Destructiveness, 6 
Secretiveness, 7 Acquisitiveness, 8 Self- 
esteem, 9 Love of Approbation, 10 Cau- 
tiousness, 11 Educability (afterward 


Wonder. He also considered it proba- 
ble that there were organs for love of 
food and for senses of Order, and Time, 
and love of Home, 


‘‘He has been censured for not arranging 
and systematizing his views and discover- 
ies, but with the foundation, which he laid 
and the facts he collected, it was easy to 
erect the edifice. It was believed by the 


FRANCIS JOSEPH GALL. 


discovered by Spurzheim andthe Edin- 
burgh phrenologists to be compound, 
and to include the organ of Individual- 
ity and of Eventuality), 12 Locality, 13 
Form, 14 Language, 15 Color, 16 
Tune, 17 Number, 18 Constructiveness, 
193 Comparison, 20 Causality, 21 Wit, 
22 Ideality, 23 Benevolence, 24 Imita- 
tion, 25 Veneration, 26 Firmnes, 27 


faithful followers of Mohammed that a 
stone already hewed and fitted for its place 
in the temple of Mecca, came from every 
mountain inthe world. So with the phre- 
nological organs. All at first seemed confus- 
ed and unrelated, but gradually they group- 
ed themselves together each in its proper 
place and formed before the admiring eyes 
of the great investigator a system of wond- 
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rous harmony and of matchless symmetry 
and beauty.” 

After Dr. Gall’s lectures were closed 
in Vienna by the Edict, he continued his 
medical practice, and added to his store— 
house of facts connected with the study 
of the brain. As a physician to the pub- 
lic institutions, asylums for the insane, 
prisons, hospitals, and schools he saw 
many phases of character represented 
both normaland abnormal. At length 
a letter from his father, on the first of 
January, 1805, induced him to travel 
and lecture, and he thus expresses him- 
self,upon the results of these travels. 

‘** Moreover it is impossible that these 
men should not understand what immense 
advantages we must have derived from 
our travels, without which, my doc- 
trine would never have been thoroughly 
known out of Vienna.” ‘‘ My travels have 
in fact, advanced this science in a few 
years, more than the best written books 
would have done in as many centuries.” 

Can we ever fully appreciate that 
boon for which we are indebted to the 
inquiring mind of Dr. Gall? In an 
account of themanner in which he was 
led to the study of the talents and dis- 
positions of men, and which resulted in 
the formation of the prenological system 
Dr. Gall gives us an insight to the many 
struggles through which he had to pass. 

Scientificmen and associations were 
curious to learn hisnew theory, and 
finding thatif they admitted what he 
claimed they would have to acknowl- 
edge an error in their own, endeavored 
to silence him by one means and anoth- 
er. Some published books and others 
lectured with a view to counteract his 
teachings, but in so doing they usually 
failed to quote him correctly and thus 
laid themselves liable to a gentle scath- 
ing from his trenchant pen. He felt 
called upon to fight for the truth of his 
declarations. 

As previously intimated, Dr. Gall ex- 
perienced the force of the adage about 
blessings being sometimes disguised, for, 
after his lectures in Austria were inter- 


dicted by the government, he found 
more listeners in private, more inquir- 
ies, and more progress than before. We 
know that opposition often draws atten- 
tion, and hence, in a good cause, gains 
adherents. Look at his likeness and 
judge whether such a head and body 
would be likely to accept or adopt a 
theory without investigation ; and the 
more he studied the more thoroughly 
he understood his subject and became 
better prepared to meet and dethrone 
opposition. 

The following is the description of him 
given by his biographer : 

‘“‘The person of Dr. Gall was well de- 
veloped; he was five feet three inches and 
two lines in height, with a large chest, and 
strong muscles; his step was firm, and his 
look vivid and penetrating. His features, 
though not handsome, possessed a mild and 
pleasing expression. Every part of his 
head was strikingly developed, measuring, 
above the eyebrows and at the top of the 
ears, twenty-two inches and two lines (or 
twelfths) in circumference, and fourteen 
inches and nine lines from the root of the 
nose to the occiput. 

‘* Many people in Paris called him selfish. 
He was not generous in the common un- 
derstanding of the term; but it must be 
considered that in his domestic economy he 
failed in method, and consequently was al- 
ways pressed by unforeseen and urgent 
wants. If he were selfish, let me ask what 
kind of selfishness it was? He educated 
and supported his nephews, and other young 
people of talents, and his table was free to 
everybody. We may say he had a love of 
property, but that his intellectual powers 
placed him above its control. 

** Another faculty which he possessed in 
a remarkable degree, was that of elevation, 
pride, or high opinion of one’s self. * * 
* In describing the organ of self-esteem 
he has delineated himself. ‘ There are cer- 
tain men,’ says he, ‘ with minds sufficiently 
strong, who are so deeply impressed with a 
sense of their own value, and so indepen- 
dent withal, that they know how to repel 
every external influence which tends to sub- 
ject them. As far as practicable, they 
choose the freest countries to live in, and 
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devote themselves to an employment, 
that renders them independent and ex- 
empts them from the caprices and favors 
of the great. That domination over their 
inferiors which becomes slavery under an 
absolute master would be insupportable to 
them. The honors and distinctions that are 
withheld from merit while they are lavished 
on insignificant men are but humiliations in 
their eyes. If they prosper it is only by 
their own efforts; like the oak, they are 
sustained by their Own strength, and it is to 
their own resources that they would be in- 
debted for all they possess.’ He was, in 
fact, proud and independent. He never 
was anxious for titles. As a political man 
he loved liberty and good laws. 

‘« There is another sentiment, vanity, am- 
bition, love of glory, approaching the pre- 
ceding in its nature, but still quite distinct 
from it, which was feeble in Dr. Gall. We 
always observed him to be indifferent to the 
praise and approbation of the multitude, as 
he was also to their blame and ridicule. 
He labored for the love of science, and un- 
der the impression that his ideas would tri- 
umph in the end.” 


In speaking of the application of gen- 
eral principles, Gall says : 

‘* We shall find many difficulties with re- 
gard to human skulls; you know how every 
one fears for his own head; how many 
stories were told about me, when I under- 
took such researches. Men, unhappily, 
have such an opinion of themselves, that 
each one believes that I am watching for his 
head, as one of the most important objects 
of my collection.” 


That was the result of his efforts to 
obtain the privilege of examining the 
heads of those who died, if, while they 
were alive, he had observed a peculi- 
arity in the form of their heads or in 
their character. 

‘* When any discovery or new doctrine is 
announced, the question is usually asked, 
how the author conceived the first idea. Al- 
though the same experiments may not lead 
different individuals to the same medita- 
tions, yet when these same experiments are 
collected and presented in order, they give 
rise to ideas in the mind of the reader so 
analogous to those of the author, and the 


discovery often appears to him so natural 
an event, that he is ready to exclaim, 
‘ Why had I not made it long since?’ 

“This is precisely what has happened 
with respect to my doctrine, the origin of 
which zests on very ordinary facts. Most 
of those who have heard my lectures have 
said to themselves, and I'doubt not but 
most of my readers will say likewise, ‘ How 
is it possible that these truths have been so 
long overlooked ?’ 

‘*From my earliest youth I have lived in 
the bosom of my family, composed of sev- 
eral brothers and sisters, and in the midst 
of companions and schoolmates. Each of 
these individuals had some peculiarity, tal- 
ent, propensity, or faculty, which distin- 
guished him from the others. This diversi- 
ty determined our indifference, or, our mu- 
tual attraction and aversion, as well as our 
contempt, our emulation, and our attach- 
ments. 

In childhood we are rarely liable 
to be led astray by prejudice; we take 
things as they are. Among our number we 
soon formed a judgment who was virtuous 
or inclined to vice ; modest or arrogant ; 
frank or deceitful ; a truth teller of a liar; 
peaceful or quarrelsome: benevolent, good, 
or bad, etc. Some were distinguished by 
the beauty of their writing, some for their 
facility in calculation, others by their apti- 
tude to acquire history, philosophy, or lan- 
guages. One shone in composition by the 
elegance of his periods; another had al- 
ways a dry, harsh style; another reasoned 
closely and expressed himself with force. 
A large number manifested a talent or a 
taste for subjects not within our assigned 
course. Some carved and drew well; some 
devoted their leisure to painting, or to the 
cultivation of a small garden, while their 
comrades were engaged in noisy sports; 
others enjoyed roaming the woods, hunt- 
ing, seeking birds’ nests, collecting flowers, 
insects, or shells. Thus, each of us dis- 
tinguished himself by his proper character- 
istic; and I never knew an instance, where 
one, who had been a cheating and faithless 
companion one year, became a true and 
faithful friend the next. The schoolmates 
most formidable to me, were those who 
learned by heart with such facility, that, 
when our recitations came, they took from 
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me the honors, which I had gained by my 
compositions. 

‘*Some years afterward I changed my 
abode, and I had the misfortune still to 
meet individuals endowed with a surprising 
facility for learning by heart. It was then 
that I remarked, that all these resembled 
my former rivals in their large, prominent 
eyes. Two years afterward I went to a 
university ; my attention first fixed itself on 
those of my new fellow students, who had 
large, prominent eyes projecting from the 
head. Such generally boasted of their ex- 
cellent verbal memories, and though in 
many respects by no means the first, all of 
them had the advantage of me, when the 
object was to learn promptly by heart, and 
to recite long passages with correctness. 
This same observation having been con- 
firmed to me by the students of other class- 
es, I naturally expected to find a great fa- 
cility of learning by heart, in all those in 
whom I should remark the prominence of 
the eyes. I could not believe that the union 
of the two circumstances which had struck 
me on these different occasions, was solely 
the result of accident. Having still more 
assured myself of this, I began to suspect 
that there must exist a connection between 
this conformation of the eyes and the facility 
of learning by heart. 

** Proceeding from reflection to reflection, 
and from obseivation to observation, it oc- 
curred to me that, if this kind of memory 
were made evident by external signs, it 
might be so likewise with other talents or 
intellectual faculties. * * * * By de- 
grees I thought I could flatter myself with 
having found other external characteristics 
which were constantly met with in great 
painters, musicians, mechanics, and which 
consequently denoted a decided propensity 
to painting, music, the mechanical arts, etc. 

“T had, in the interval, commenced the 
study of medicine. We had much said to 
us about the functions of the muscles, the 
viscera, etc., but nothing respecting the 
functions af the brain and its various parts. 
I recalled my early observations, and im- 
mediately suepected, what I was not long in 
reducing to certainty, that the difference in 
the form of heads is occasioned by the 
difference in the form of the brains. But I 
never went so far, &s to imagine that the 


cause of the moral qualities or the intel- 
lectual faculties resided in such or such a 
place in the bones of the cranium. 

‘« Was it not, then, very natural to expect, 
that in discovering and demonstra‘ing, in 
men, endowed with remarkable propensi- 
ties or talents, the existence of some exter- 
nal signs of their qualities, this discovery 
would lead me to a knowledge of the func- 
tions of the brain, and of its parts? The 
hope of having it in my power to determine, 
some day, the relation of the moral and in- 
tellectual forces with the organization, the 
hope of founding a physiology of the brain, 
was so powerful an encouragement, that I 
could not but form the resolution to con- 
tinue my researches, until I had attained my 
end, or was convinced of the impossibility 
of reaching it. 


IN SEASON. 


Why doth the sweet rose pale and die 
And the rare red leaves drop away from the 
stem ? 
You do not answer, then must I, 
I have found the reason—and this is why 
The June days fade and the rose with them. 
We tire of seeing the self-same flower, 





And noting its bloom ; 
’Twere better to die, and fall in its tomb, 
Than to live one hour 
After its beauty and rich perfume 
Have ceased to awaken our finest sense. + 
The warm red leaves and heart intense 
Have burned out the length of their beautiful 
days ; 
There are thousands of roses more to come, 
And in various ways 
Elicit praise, 
When this one goes to her natal home. 
This is our life ; 
And we need not mind if we pass so soon— 
*Tis better to die in the flush of noon, 
In the heat and strife, 
And to fall like the rose in a timely tomb, 
And give our place to a warm new bloom, 
Than to faint and lag 
And hang like a drag 
On the wheels of the world. 
For the world must move. 
wait, 
With her great «ails furled, 
While you and I, 
Deigning to try, 
Finish the work we began too late. 
ALMEDA COSTELLO, 


She can not 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


MENTAL MECHANISM.—No 6. 
HOW FACULTIES WORK TOGETHER. 
HE squirrel employs Secretiveness 
to hide away his stores, and this 
is a blind instinct which impels him to 
do that naturally, without experience 


and without logic. I hada tame gray 
squirrel in the house which was taken 
from the nest before his eyes were open- 
ed, and wasraised by hand. It amused 
us, when a dish filled with walnuts was 
set on the floor, tosee him look them 
over and determine which were good, 
and if there was a poor one in the lot, 
he would throw it out. He would take 
a good one in his mouth and gallop 
around the room till he found a place 
where he could hide it, or bury it. It 
would be perhaps, under the foot mat, 
or the edge of the carpet, between the 
nails. He would show wonderful skill 
in pulling upthe carpet with one paw 
and putting the nut in with the other. 
Then, he would pretend to dig earth 
over it, as if he were in the open fields, 


which hehad never seen. He would 
hide a nut under my coat collar, down 
the back of the neck, and when he had 
disposed of a pint of walnuts in that 
way, inmany different places, he would 
take the lastone and run up on some 
elevated place and deliberately eat it. 
If he wanted another, he would go 
around the room until he had found one 
he had buried and pickitout and re- 
peat the process of eating it. He had 
seen no squirrel steal another's food. 
Thenuts had never been hidden away 
from him. He always had plenty, yet, 
he would hide them as if he were in the 
forest. Caution makes one afraid. 
Secretiveness suggests stratagem to get 
out of oravoid danger. The opossum 
if suddenly surprised will pretend to be 
dead, or if beaten, it will act as if it were 
dead, and if carried home by the hun- 
ter, he may be thrown down in the 
yard, his nose turned up to thesun, 
and he will liethere half an hour, or 
until he sees a chance to escape, and 
then ‘‘ make his disappearance.” 

“If a bigdog is met by a little one, 
and the latter cannot make his escape, 
he willliedownin a helpless way on 
his back and by his very weakness dis- 
arm the possible inclination of the big 
dog to molest him ; and, if unmolested, 
he takes the earliest opportunity to de- 
part. Ifthe small dog were then to 
meet his equal. his Approbativeness, 
which joins secretiveness,and cautious- 
ness, would combine with Combativeness 
and lead him to strut and threaten and 
growl and raise the tuft of fur on his 
neck, as much as to say, “‘I am able to 
meet you. It would be better for you 
to avoid a conflict,” and so these dogs 
will walk around each other and strut 
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and growl,and try to show off their 
greatness. If adogaslarge astwo of 
them should come on the scene, they 
would instantly crouch and be humble 
in his presence, and thus disarm his 
fierceness. Thus, faculties work with 
each other and one excites another to 
activity. One seems to enforce and en- 
courage the action of another, and they 
supplement one another, as notes in 
music, or as the parts of a structure co- 
operate and make thecomplete whole. 
Every faculty seems capable of assisting 
the other faculties, sustaining them in 
their efforts and making up the char- 
acteristics of joy and pleasure. In the 
“Human Nature Library,” the num- 
ber XI, is devoted to Approbativeness, 
it is shown how a man’s happiness is 
enhanced by the «.-ordinate action of 
each faculty with Approbativeness. 
Those who are studying phrenology, 
or who would learn how the faculties 
can combine and assist and sustain each 
other would find in that exposition a 
very full and interesting elucidation of 
the subject. 

Approbativeness is proud of the con- 
quests oflove. It is happy when cbil- 
dren are developed into playfulness and 
wit. Approbativeness rejoices in the 
home and conveniences and comforts. 
Courage gives it security, and men are 
ambitious to serve others with strength, 
skill and power as they are to win any 
other achievement. When two chick- 
ens have a fierce conflict for the mastery 
and one has come off the victor, it does 
not take him Jong to flap his wings and 
crow, and then ‘theyf'go at it again, 
and sometimes, the one that was at first 
apparently defeated becomes the master, 
and he crows and rejoices in the success 
of his combat. 

Men through the activity of Appro- 
bativeness boast of their acquisitions of 
money and success in business matters. 
Acquisitiveness furnishes the occasion 
for ambitious pleasure. Alimentiveness 
leads some to boastof how well they 
live at the table, or how much they can 


eat, or drink. And so, every faculty 
can foster the pleasure which Approba- 
tiveness gives to the other faculties, and 
ean work with Cautiousness, with Ac- 
quisitiveness, with intellect and with 
Benevolence. 

Some think it strange that the faeul- 
ty of cruelty, or Destructiveness can 
manifest itself with Benevolence, which 
is the sympathetical end kindly element 
of human nature. Destructiveness is 
not always exercised in extermination. 
It aids very much to give a man strength 
and force to overcome the impediments 
which lie between himself and the ob- 
ject of charity. Morethan fifty years 
ago, I saw two men, in a blizzard, trav- 
el a mile in the height of the storm, 
when the snow was waist deep and the 
temperature dangerously cold, each with 
a bag of provisions for a poor old man 
and his wife, who lived at a distance 
from neighbors, and were supposed to 
be out of provisions. Occasionally they 
would stop and look back and measure 
the distance they were from home, and 
think of the distance they had yet to go 
andthe weary labor they had undertak- 
en, and then Destructiveness, or exec- 
utive force would rise and help them 
move onward until they reached their 
destination, and found asthey had ex- 
pected that the aged people had eaten 
that morning the last of their provisions, 
and were wondering if the end were to 
come. Other men had pity for the poor 
old couple, and doubted if they had food 
or fuel, but they lacked the Executive 
energy to conquer the difficulties and 
go to their rescue. 

In fact, most of the faculties are set 
over against each other, not exactly as 
antagonists, but as co-operative ener- 
gies, as thereare two opposing sets of 
muscles, one of which flexes the arm 
and brings it up to hit, and another set 
of muscles being on the other side to ex- 
tend the arm, as in giving the blow. 
There are some horses that in traveling 
liftone hind foot very high. The 
nerves which operate the muscles that 
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lift the leg are strong and vigorous, but 
the nerves that operate the muscles 
which are on the otherside of the leg 
and that hold in restraint and steady its 
lifting, and naturally hold it to harmo- 
nious action, are weak, and the sin- 
gular action and mode of action is call- 
ed spring-halt, or string-halt. Some 
mental organizations in like manner, 
have force that makes a rush, but, they 
lack the prudence to regulate, and with- 
out that prudence they are reckless and 
rash in their action. Some men have 
too much Caution without force, and 
they stand in their tracks and let dan- 
ger run them down. Some animals be- 
come so thoroughly paralyzed by fear 
that they fall, and it takes them some 
time to muster courage and move. I 
have come upon rabbits in the field, or 
forest, so suddenly, that they would 
jump right up anddown without mak- 
ing any progress. After awhile they 
would come to themselves and make 
tracks in a straight direction towards 
safety. 

Character in its best condition, re- 
quires the harmonious action of all the 
faculties. Whenone has great Com- 
bativeness with little intelligence and 
less prudence, he is always in hot water. 
Others are so prudent and solacking in 
courage that they are always hesitatng, 
pondering and thinking, and are com- 
paratively worthless. So, character 
means the combination and harmony of 
diverse forces. 

“These mixed with art, and to due bounds 
confined, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind; 
The lights and shades, whose well accorded 

strife 

Gives all the strength and color of our life.” 

:0: 

Ir we would know the truth of ourselves, we 
must interrogate Phrenology, and follaw out her 
teachings, as we would a course of religious train- 
ing, after we had once bevome satisfied of its 
truth. . . . The result of my experience for 
something over two-score years is this: that 
Phrenology is a revelation put by God himself 
within the reach of all His intelligent creation, to 


be studied and applied in all the relations and in 
all the business of life —Hon. Joan Nga. 


ECHOES FROM EXAMINATIONS. 


w—— C—, Minn., July 15, ’89. 

To Mr. NELSON Sizer :—Dear Sir : 

OME sixteen years since, I received 
from you a description of my or- 
ganization, physically, mentally, and 
morally, coupled with advice in regard 
to the proper mode of living, occupa- 
tion, and so on. Among other things, 
you advised me to work at the carpen- 
ter’s trade, and also, that I would make 
a good phrenological examiner. Well, 
I have acted on that advice, have fol- 
lowed the carpenter and building busi- 
ness since, and in the mean time have 
studied and practiced Phrenology among 
my associates and acquaintances, but 
not for pay, but for practice and study, 
and have often been told that my de- 
scriptions of character, as developed by 
Phrenology, agreed with that of many 
of the traveling professors of the science. 

This is to show you what you have 
done for me, and also to express my 
deep gratitude and sincere thanks for 
timely and needed advice, at a time I 
did not know what to go at. 

Having got hurt last winter—two ribs 
and an arm broken— and not being 
able to continue working at my trade, I 
have concluded to adopt Phrenology as 
my sole business hereafter. I did in- 
tend to come to the Institute this fall, 
but shall not be able to close up my 
business before October. If the Lord 
permits, I shall come at the next session. 

There is. this that you can depend 
upon, that I shall strive to use every in- 
fluence in my power to make mankind 
purer and happier, by teaching them 
temperance, moderation, and purity in 
morals and conduct, and uprightness 
before God and man ; and to the young, 
to wholly abstain from tobacco, and 
everything that can intoxicate, as well 
as the many questionable habits that 
ruin both body and soul. 

Besides using my eyes and ears on the 
living subjects, I shall endeavor to em- 
ploy my leisure moments in studying 
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the works of those who are authority in 
these malters.- . Hoping IZmay see the 
time that I can receive from your lips, 
and those of your associates, the words 
of wisdom, truth, and experience, I 
close, praying that the blessing of the 
living God may rest upon you and 
those with you, now and forever. 
D—- G—. 


:O: 


MUSKEGON, Mich., July 5, 1889. 
NELSON S1zER— Dear Sir : 
HAVE received the description of 
character with great pleasure 
which you wrote for me from pboto- 
graphs. All you said of me is true. 
You could not have made it more ac- 
curate if you had been personally ac- 
quainted with me, and I believe phre- 
nology is a true science. 
Yours truly, 
-——J 
:0: 
A REMINISCENCE. 


Canapa, Nov. 14, 1889. 
Messrs. FowLer & WELIS Co.: 


FEW days ago I was looking 
over some old papers and I 
found my ‘‘character,” told by a gen- 
tleman named Nelson Sizer, at your 
establishment in New York, just twenty- 


five years ago. I was then editor and 
proprietor of a daily paper in Br. Mara- 
time Provinces. After the stenographer 
had finished his work on my ‘“ charac- 
ter,” I read it through. Many of the 
traits mentioned I was not aware then 
that I possessed. I have not read it 
since, until the other day, and my char- 
acter having been fully developed and 
tried in the crucible of time and experi- 
ence, I am now bound to say that Mr. 
Sizer was a remarkably clever delinea- 
tor of character. Indeed, he was pro- 
phetic. Everything in the document to 
the minuest detail has turned out true. 
One of his statements, somehow, I 
have fought against always, but the 


‘* gravitation was too strong.” He said 
I would make a good teacher; well, here 
I am, after a chequered life, engaged in 
what I find a very congenial occupa- 
tion, that of teaching stenography. I 
hope Mr. Sizer is still in the land of the 
living and with you. If so, will you 
kindly mentien to him the incident and 
the result. 
Yours respectfully, 


:O: 
A MOTHER’S LETTER. 


Messrs. Fow.Ler & WELLS Co.: 
HAVE a boy whom I wish to bring 
to your office for examination. 
Will you please inform by note what are 
your office hours and price for making 
examinations of children ? 

One of my neighbors has a boy that 
was exceedingly difficult to manage, 
indeed she could do nothing with him ; 
she punished him severely and tried 
every device she could think of to im- 
press him, and he grew no better, but 
rather worse, and was a tcrror of the 
neighborhood. Some one advised -her 
to consult Prof. Sizer, the examiner in 
your office, and that he would tell what 
to do with the boy. She accordingly 
visited your office, and the Professor 
told her that whipping would make him 
worse, that he had good moral and 
intellectual powers, and she could appeal 
to his reason, tell him the causes and 
consequences ; though it might take a 
little time, it would in the end be effect- 
ual. If I did not know the parties, and 
had not seen for myself, I could hardly 
believe it possible that the little gentle- 
man of to-day is the same person as the 
naughty boy of a year ago. He seems 
to be entirely changed, and to act from 
different motives. 

I wish to know what my boy’s natural 
traits are, so that I can train him rightly 
before he gets off the track, and beyond 
my control. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. B———. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


A SUGGESTION TO PARENTS. 


HE old year with its mistakes and 
its failures is gone forever. Re- 
gret will not return lost opportunities, 
or remorse undo the wrong of the past. 
Retrospection avails nothing unless by 
its aid we learn from experience to avoid 
future mistakes. Perhaps in contem- 
plation we still err, by attributing our 
failures toa wrong cause. As we reckon 
up our moral account at the close of the 
year, let us not fail to take into consid- 
eration the unfortunate condition of 
food, air, and clothing, which without 
doubt have had more to do with our 
moral failures than natural depravity 
has. 


No person, old or young, can be 
thoroughly good while living in a vitia- 
ted atmosphere, eating unhealthful food, 
and wearing improper clothing. It was 
never intended that we should do so, 
and therefore there was no law made to 


cover such conditions. Some people 
actually force their children into evil 
ways through just such means, and then 
wonder at their perversity. What right 
have we to condemn our little ones for 
getting up cross, if we have compelled 
them to spend the night in an unventi- 
lated apartment? Neither is there justice 
in our blame if they show unmistakable 
signs of discontent and general ugliness 
after a breakfast of fried meats and 
strong coffee or tea. If we allow them 
to wear uncomfortable, ill-fitting gar- 
ments, how can we expect them to be 
cheerful and happy ? 

Sometimes, for the sake of economy, 
a mother permits her little daughter to 
wear adress which has become too tight 
across the shoulders or around the waist. 
I have in mind at this moment a middle- 
aged lady who has suffered her life 
long from a trouble in the side occa- 


sioned by this very thing. Js this econ- 
omy? The growing organs not having 
roum to expand, are crowded upon each 
other and thereby prevented from per- 
forming their functions properly ; dis- 
ease and all the after consequences of 
doctors’ bills and general uselessness is 
the inevitable result of such folly. 

It is an undeniable fact that our chil- 
dren are in a great degree what we 
make them. How often we hear people 
wonder that the son or daughter of such 
and such parents should turn out badly. 
Although they have, to all appearances, 
been brought up in a conscientious 
manner, there must have been some- 
thing in their surroundings which was 
not conducive to good morals. It was 
not a lack of prayer or precept, probably, 
but a want of hygienic conditions and 
ignorance of physiological laws. 

All our habits, tastes, and inclinations 
should be in accordance with the laws 
of health, says a wise writer, and so 
they would be were our surroundings 
in childhood such as were conducive to 
health. Oh, how much of our misery 
through life is directly traceable to the 
ignorance or carelessness of our par- 
ents! If we may not overcome the evil 
in our own bodies, resulting from this ; 
if we were not taught the laws of health 
in our youth; if' we have never taken 
the matter into serious consideration in 
our later days, let us now, for the sake 
of our children, resolve to make every 
reparation possible, by acquainting our- 
selves with the laws which God has 
made to govern our being. In this way 
alone shall we be enabled to perform the 
duties incumbent upon us as parents, 
and to teach our children to live wisely 
and healthily. 

Sterne, the brilliant essayist, says: 
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**O, thou blessed health, thou art above 
all gold and treasure; ‘tis thou who 
enlargest the soul, and openest all its 
powers to receive instruction and relish 


virtue. He that hath thee hath little 
more to wish for, and he that is so 
wretched as to want thee, wants every 
thing with thee.” MRs. s, E. KENNEDY. 





PRACTICAL 


HERE is much talking and writ- 

ing about practical education, 

yet the sameold routine of imperfect 

culture continuesin practice. A mere 

smattering of thecommon branches is 

gained atthe public schools, for the 

higher departments areso occupied in 

teaching languages and higher mathe- 

matics, that there is not opportunity to 
give lessons in Higher English. 

I know students graduated from col- 
lege who can‘not spell correctly, or read 
decently, or compose a tolerable essay, 
or write a decent hand. They have 


slipped through because they could 
learn mathematics, or some specialty. 


Students of that sort are not scarce in 
any college in the land. 

The primary departments of the public 
schools, are mainly taught by young 
girls who have no conception of the 
valueof correctness in every word, 
and tone, and who have no knowledge 
of mental methods. They often dull 
and blight the budding intellect instead 
of aiding it to expand and grow natur- 
ally. 

Personal or family friendship con- 
trols halfthe teacher’s situations and 
scarcely half the remainder are chosen 
for their ability to educate. How few 
teachers think oftryingto educate the 
most important of the faculties, the 
perceptives! A person who has been 
taught to observe carefully and correct- 
ly, will be half educated. Then give 
him thorough trainingof the hand in 
some simple, mechanical trade like bas- 
ket-making, scroll-saw work or type- 
writing, that will require care, exact- 
nessand order, the training thus ac- 
quired in connection with exact, plain, 
simple, graded lessons, in reading, spell- 
ing, writing and lessons in the five 


—< 


EDUCATION. 


simple rules of arithmetic, will develop 
the mental powers regularly, systemati- 
cally and without strain. Itis a great 
mistake to insist upon a child’s learning 
what it does not understand, or what 
it hates. Such training injures the 
mental powers. No mental forcing 
should be allowed with any but strong, 
lazy pupils. 

The methods of Froebel’s Kindergar- 
ten, are the true methods for develop- 
ing youngminds. The child must first 
become acquainted with objects around 
it, in its daily life. It must handle, 
smell, taste and pound substances to 
learn their qualities. This is nature’s 
way to unfold their faculties. There is 
noother. And breaking playthings, 
striking and being struck, falling, 
hitting head and hands, all these are 
lessons in knowledge. The Kindergar- 
ten takes up the child’s education at this 
point and by simple songs, plays, bead- 
stringing, playing with colored balls, 
weaving knots of colored paper and 
similar devices, teaches to the child, 
color, form, length, strength of mate- 
rials, and a vast deal of facts concern- 
ing leaves, plants, woods, stones, ani- 
mals, fabrics and numbers and thus 
prepares the young mind to pursue the 
simple studies of primary schools. 

What our primary schools most need 
is not simply thorough training in books 
but continued exercises upon objects 
that will keep their minds open to ob- 
serve, and their memories to retain. 

Probably not half the teachers in our 
schools pay any attention to systematic 
training of the memory; they do not 
even so much as trouble themselves to 
read the many excellent works upon the 
subject. Probably not half the teach- 
ersin New York City care or try to 
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gain any true knowledge of mental 
science, and how the faculties may com- 
bine to advance learners and how the 
cultivation of certain organs may aid 
in the development of others less prom- 
inent. 

We hopethe day is drawing near 


when education will be the opening of 
the pupil’s mind, giving ability to write 
books himself, that is, to be able to com- 
pose treatises upon the subjects, instead 
of crowding his memory with the dead 
works of some other mind. 

VERONIQUE PETIT. 


a es 


TRAENING IN 


OW quickly children learn who is 
just, and firm, and exact with 
them ! and how they pour out their love 
more upon those who act thus than upon 
the over-indulgent and weak ones who 
pet and caress, and then feel compelled 
to punish! From two to five the tem- 
per and affections develop quicker than 
the reasoning powers; but constant 
firmness will subdue and regulate the 
most passionate of children, without 
resort to corporal punishment, if it be 
but exercised steadily. It is at this age 
that a child’s training for after-life more 
seriously begins ; not in book learning, 
but in little actions of utility; of little 
household matters, and little offices that 
teach a child that it can be of use in the 
world. Proudly a little one of four or 
five will talk of ‘‘my work,” if it be 
given some little task that its tender 
years can manage—some help to mother, 
or nurse, or servants, done well and 
carefully ; and such small tasks lay the 
foundation for a son or daughter that 
shall be useful to the world they live in. 
The day is almost past when handi- 
work is considered derogatory to anyone. 
Is a man less a man if he can clean his 
boots better than his servant? Even at 
the tender age of four or five, a little 
task of usefulness within its power will 
make a prattling little one proud and 
happy, and more satisfied than the tear- 
ing to pieces of twenty toys. 

It is from the age of five that the 
seriousness of life begins with a child. 
Lessons (call them not tasks) have to be 
learned, and work, ‘‘ Heaven’s noblest 
gift,” performed. But here this very 
seriousness should be made the joyous- 


USEFULNESS. 


ness of an occupied life; each charac- 
teristic of the child developed and not 
crushed. Well has Goethe put it when 
he sees in ‘‘seJf-will” future firmness 
and resolution; and yet, how many 
parents and teachers try to crush out 
self-will as an evil thing, instead of 
directing it into self-reliance and firm- 
ness, and resolution! Temper, too, is 
crushed ; whereas, if guided, it may 
mean immense power of purpose; un- 
guided, it does mean awful misery and 
untold grief. 

Lessons to most children are a pleas- 
ure; it is the teaching and the school 
that are irksome, and sometimes hateful. 
All children are proud of knowledge, 
and will not mind the trouble if they but 
see the end and aim of their trouble. 

How early alittle child’s thinking and 
reasoning powers are made use of by 
itself was aptly illustrated the other day 
by a mite of four, on hearingof the 
German Emperor's death, asking, ‘‘And 
now he’s gone to heaven, isn’t he, mam- 
ma? And will he see little baby up 
there? And what will he:talk, German 
or English? And will he know little 
baby?” and then suddenly, after some 
words of explanation, ‘‘ And will little 
baby understand him?” Such thinking 
and reasoning powers can be developed 
delicately and gently, even in children 
thus young ; but in most of our schools 
they are crushed out by a child’s being 
set to learn tasks of inexplicable gram- 
mar from not-to-be-understood primers. 

Because an exceptional child shows 
power to understand grammer and 
mathermatics we must have a system 
for all children on his mental plane. 
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THE HOME FUN 


OYS, be wise, here comes a 
fool !” exclaimed a great theo- 
logian, ceasing to amuse himself by 
jumping over chairs and tables, as he 
saw asolemn, pedantic friend approach- 
ing. ‘*You don’t know the luxury of 
playing the fool,” said Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, as he danced in his own draw- 
ing-room to a‘tune of his own singing. 
‘** You are a father, Signor Ambassador, 
and so we will finish*our ride,” said 
Henry IV. of France, when the Spanish 
minister discovered him riding round 
the room on a stick with his son. 

Dugald Stewart, the philosopher, was 
once found by a friedd, trying to bal- 
ance a peacock’s feather on his nose, 
His competitor in this contest of skill 
was Patrick Fraser Tytler, the historian. 

Dean Swift used to amuse himself by 
harnessing his servants with cords, and 
driving them up and down stairs, and 
through the rooms of the deanery. 

Faraday played marbles and ball with 
little boys, and took part in charades, 
playing once the ‘*‘ learned pig.” 

William Pitt delighted to romp with 
children. He was once playing with 
his niece and nephews, who were trying 
to blacken his face with a burnt cork. 
A servant announced that two members 
of the cabinet desired tosee him on busi- 

ness. “Let them wait in the other 
room,” said Pitt, catching up a cushion 
and belaboring the girl and boys. They 
got him down, and were actually daub- 
ing his face, when he said, ‘‘ Stop ; this 
willdo. Icould beat you all, but we 
must not keep these grandees waiting 
longer.” 

A basin of water and a towel were 
brought in, and the great prime minister 
washed his face, hid the basin, and then 
received the two lords. 

Doctor Battie, an eminent London 
physician, used to amuse himself by 
gazing at the Punch and Judy show. 
He was such a successful mimic of 
‘*Punch” that he once saved a patient's 
life by imitating that character. 
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OF GREAT MEN. 


The patient was suffering from a 
swelling in the throat, and the doctor, 
turning his wig, appeared at the bedside 
with the face and voice of ‘‘ Punch.” 
The sick magn laughed so heartily that 
the swelling broke, and a complete cure 
followed. 

Man is the only animal who can 
laugh; he, therefore, relishes a little 
nonsense. 





MOTHER AND HOME. 


A little child in the busy street— 
A child with a shy face, flower sweet, 
And brown eyes, troubled and half afraid , 
By the noise and hurry quite dismayed. 
I lifted the baby hand and said— 
Smoothing the curls on the golden head— 
“Where is your home, my little one ?” 
For the summer’s day was nearly done. 
And the swift tears came to her reply, 
As she trusting answered, sweetly shy— 
“ Home is where mamma is, you know, 
Won't you take me there? I want to go.’” 
Where’ mother is! . Oh, the world of love ! 
No matter how far our feet may rove ; 
When weary and worn in constant strife, 
Mother and home are the best of life. 
Blessed is he who may smiling say, 
“]’m going home to mother to-day.” 
God’s mercy hallows that home so dear, 
»» Where mother our footsteps waits to hear. 
Bless the busy hands and cheery smile 
That brighten and comfort all the while ; 
Nothing on earth can with home compare 
When a loving mother waits us there. 





TRUTH, HOW WON. 


GREAT truthsare dearly bought. The common 
truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 
Great truths are greatly won, not found by 
chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dream, 
But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard buffeted with adverse wind and stream. 
Wrung from the spirit in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain. 
Truth springs like harvest from the well- 
plowed field, 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 
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A SLAVONIC SUN CURE, 


HE hydropathic institution is com- 

mon in Europe and doing good 
work for thousands of patrons yearly, 
but there are many other establishments 
with various names, but mostly of a 
hygienic nature that have their zealous 
advocates. One of these; isolated 
among the Carinthian mountains of 
Eastern Europe, is certainly but little 
known about on this side the Atlantic, 
and its peculiarities are such that Mrs. 
Mona Caird’s description, given awhile 
ago to an English newspaper, will prob- 
ably interest the JOURNAL readers. 

Hidden among the mountains of 
Carinthia lies the little wooden-roofed 
village of Veldes, or Bledu, in the irre- 
sponsible language of its Slavonic in- 
habitants. Itstands on the shores ofa 
small lake of deep biue water, so blue 
that one begins to patch up one’s shat- 
tered faith in the veracity of landscape 
painters of a certain school, and to feel 
that after all nothing is impossible. 

The village creeps up by the inland 
escarpment of the castle cliff; a little 
nest of broad, gray, wooden tiled roofs, 
half drowned among foliage. It has 
rough little streets like river beds, 
where the rain pours down in torrents, 
for it can rain in Veldes, this village of 
the Sun! By thelake, hotels and villas 
congregate. These are one and all 
brilliant and festive dwellings; the hotels 
have gardens which are always more 


successful as indications of holiday 
sentiment than as havens of rest. 

To this romantic little shrine sun- 
worshippers come during the summer 
to offer sacrifices, whilefa larger num- 
ber of pleasure seekers flock in from 
Trieste, from all parts of Germany, 
Poland and the north of Italy. What 
I lost in the society of the amiable and 
the wealthy I never knew, for they 
lived down on the lakeside in the “ air- 
hut colony,” while I remained in the 
village at some height above the lake. 
The ‘‘air-huts” are little wooden 
dwellings for sun-cure patients, consist- 
ing of one large room which has three 
walls instead of four, the fourth side 
being open to the air, and protected 
only by curtains. These curtains may 
be drawn on very rare occasions of 
almost unheard- of disturbance among 
the elements. From what I could gath- 
er, it seemed that the doctor would hear 
of no excuse for drawing them short of 
a tempest combining wind, thunder, 
rain and hail, and the hailstones ought 
to be not less than a certain very impos- 
ing size. 

To the average German, who lives in 
an hermetically-sealed dwelling, and 
thinks that bathing is trying to the 
constitution, the regime of air and water 
which he undergoes at Veldes is proba- 
bly exceedingly invigorating, and he is 
thus enabled to resist the effect of the 
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damp without difficulty. There seems 
to be no other way of accounting for the 
fact. For their meals, the air-hut 
dwellers, come daily to the ‘‘anstalt,” 
a large peasant’s house in the straggling 
village street. The diet is strictly vege- 
tarian, and the meals are taken in a 
long wooden room, with one side open 
to the air. Someof the rebellious pa- 
tients live at the hotels or in furnished 
rooms, 

The life of the health-seekers presents 
a startling contrast to that of the ordina- 
ry civilized European. Were it not for 
its monotony it would be very fresh, 
and free, suggesting the spirit éf the 
old Greek life, but alas! without the 
intellectual brilliancy or the all-pervad- 
ing beauty which gave the charm to 
that existence. The first duty of the day 
is to take the ‘light air-bath.” The 
doctor believes that the light has a 
peculiar and most beneticial action on 
the skin, and he therefore sends his 
patients to walk in the early morning 
hours in airy, flowing garments, with 
bare feet, providing for them an enclos- 
ure set apart for this salubrious prome- 
nade. Itis thought that the blood is 
brought to the feet through walking 
without shoes, and that a particular 
electric action takes place at the soles. 
The same kind of action is produced at 
the upper part of the arm when exposed, 
and this is very desirable for the health, 
according to the oracleof Veldes. _ 

The scene at the air-bath ought to 
have been beautiful, for the background 
of wood and hill forms an effective con- 
trast tothe figures, but unfortunately 
the doctor had decreed a surprisingly 
ugly garment for his patients, consisting 
of purple linen and blue tarlatan. The 
presence of five or six of these awe- 
inspiring ‘‘ toilettes” mars the charm of 
the whole. Among the rebels who 
chose their own costumes were two 
Englishwomen who had aberrated so 
far as to provide themselves with white 
garments of Greek design, and these 
created great excitement among their 


fellows, especially the German contin- 
gent. 

Three hours are supposed to be spent 
in the air-bath, but few have the heroic 
courage to stay to the bitter end. There 
is absolutely nothing to do, except 
fight with tae wasps, which come in 
swarms to feed upon the honey which 
the patients take with them to eat with 
their bread and milk. The wasps aside, 
monotony is the curse of the air-bath. 
The place is toosmall, and nothing has 
been done to provide occupation for the 
women patients. The men’s air-bath, 
onthe other hand, is a small principality, 
comprising mountains, valleys, fishing 
streams and grouse-shooting—so, at 
least, complain the many rebellious 
Englishwomen. Everything that human 
ingenuity can devise has been done to 
appease the savage bosom of man, while 
for the woman ! 

Having left an interval of about two 
hours, the patients trudge down to the 
bath house on thelake, for their sun- 
bath. The flatroof of the bath-house 
has been inclosed by a tall fence so that 
only the sky is visible from theenclosure. 
Here with heads carefully shaded from 
the hot rays, each in a wooden compart- 
ment, the patients frizzle for about an 
hour, oran houranda half. This process 
is both pleasant and soothing, strange 
as itmay appear. The sun-god rewards 
his devotees. 

Now and then a voice calls above the 
divisions for a glassof water, now and 
then a sigh over the heat escapes a 
worshiper ; otherwisethe place is quiet 
and reposeful. Reading or mental 
exertion,of any kind, is forbidden, and 
indeed severely punished by headache 
or exhaustion. Uninspired must be the 
drowsy observations that mingle now 
and then with the humming of the flies, 
and noone attempts to break this rigid 
law. Even the execrations wrung from 
the sufferers by the persistent attacks of 
these insects ought to be of the mildest 
character possible, considering the 
provocation. 
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During the last ten or twenty minutes 
the faithful are wrapped up in blankets 


like mummies; a tepid bathand a rub- 


bing follows, and then the long suffering 
one is released, but only to repeat the 
process in the afternoon. Through the 
opposite actions of the cool air in the 
morning and of the sun at mid-day, 
very great things to the advantage of 
the patient are said to occur. Dr. Rikli 
traces a large number of illnesses, ner- 
vous and other, to the want of vigorous 
skin-action and the consequent strain 
on the other parts of the body to do the 
work which the lazy skin is neglecting 
todo. Thence breakdown, after a cer- 
tain time, of whatever part of the system 
may be weakest. Whatever the theory 
may be, there is nodoubt thatthe regu- 
lar outdoor life, the extreme change 
from the accustomed routine, the large 
amount of exercise which must be taken, 
generally sends the patient home con- 
siderably better than he came, and one 
hears also of startling cases of dying 
men brought back from the brink of 
the grave after their friends had dispair- 
ed of their recovery. 


Dr. Rikli’s system is an adaptation 
of the ‘‘ water-cure” with the addition 
of the light-air-bath and the sun-bath. 
He uses packs and bandages and steam- 
baths, and he states that he was moved 
toestablish the system through having 
his life saved by these means after being 
given up by all doctors. Hé now enjoys 
the most astonishing good health and 
seems to be able todomore than most 
young men, though he talks about re- 
tiring in his ‘told age ” and handing the 
work on to some one else. He utterly 
scorns and condemns the use of medicine 
of any sort or kind. The ‘‘wet pack” 
is his most frequent remedy in serious 
illness. 

For good walkers the place offers 
endless attractions, no scenery could be 
more beautiful or more suited for excur- 
sions, either driving or on foot. The 
climate can not be praised so heartily, 
for the place is subject to spells of most 
disturbing rain, whichis generally very 
obstinate until snow appears on Mount 
Triglau, the highest peak of the Julian 
Alps, and then the sun breaks out 


again. 





THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 


OTING the remark in a promi- 
nent New York daily that physi- 

cians are treating their cases for the most 
part by guess, and also noting the an- 
nouncement of the Board of Health of 
this city, that itis at a loss to advise any 
special measure for the suppression of 
the epidemic, it seems in place to consid- 
er the subject from the side of hygiene. 
A survey ofthe field of attack shows 
that large variety of symptoms that is 
met within acute colds or catarrh, but 
the victims of the Russian influenza 
show ageneral similarity with regard to 
headache, nervous depression and a 
peculiar collapse of appetite and of 
stomach power. A man in good physi- 
cal condition as regards digestion, and 
the functions of excretion, if affected by 
the malady is likely to have but a tem- 


porary experience of its unpleasantness. 
‘** Just a cold that I’ve somehow taken,” 
might be his opinion. An additional 
handkerchief to meet the need of over- 
charged nostrils, and in afew days he 
is quite recovered. But the man with a 
susceptible mucus membrane, or a 
little out of tone as regards stomach and 
liver, if attacked by the insidious mala- 
dy, is likely to find himself decidedly 
illina few hours after the sneezing 
prodroma that announces the advent of 
the foreign invader. Some have called 
the malady ‘‘ aristocratic,” because of 
the large proportion of well-to-do people 
who are taken with it, the reason being 
easily referred to the sluggish overladen 
state of the excreting organs of so many 
of this class. Good feeders who take 
insufficient exercise out-of-doors for 
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normal freedom of the animal functions, 
their liver, kidneys, lymphatics, blood, 
skin being unable to throw off the waste 
and excess, are the easy prey of a dis- 
ease that findsits nidusin a disordered 
mucus tissue, just as they are an ‘easy 
prey to ordinary acute affections. 

But what todo in such cases? Obvi- 
ously the first cure should be to relieve 
the clogged, congested organs, to pro- 
mote freedom of the excretory and 
secretory functions, and that by means 
as hygienic and physiological as possi- 
ble. Many of our “‘ scientific ” contem- 
poraries resort to quinine and other 
“antipyretic” drugs, especially one no- 
table and costly nostrum derived from 
coal tar, ‘‘ antipyrine,” exhibiting these 
things in large doses, and that with a 
knowledge that certain results may 
follow them that may be as disastrous 
to the patient as the influenza itself. A 
very intelligent physician of more than 
forty years experience, remarked to me 
in the course of a discussion of la grippe, 
that it was a matter of surprise to him 
that men calling themselves ‘‘ scientific” 
should resort toa nostrum or even to 
quinine to treat what in its general 
symptoms was little else than a cold, 
when there were old and well under- 
stood remedies that could be depended 
upon for effect, and which did not in- 
duce a condition in the patient that 
might be grave enough itself. 

The old school treatment would have 
been ofthis nature. Calomel to induce 
intestinal movement, Dover’s powder 
to produce freedom of the secretions, 
perspiration, nervous calm, and sleep. 
A restricted diet, and refrigerant drinks 
would be ordered in thissystem. Con- 
sidered all around as a drug method, is 
the modern antipyretic treatment with 
itsdecided margin, any advance of 
conjecture on the old? Wethink not. 
But there are the resources of hygiene, 
what of them? Speaking from personal 
observations, we know of nothing more 
immediate and benign in effect than 
hygienic applications early in the 


course of acute catarrh, or influenza. 
First thorough cleansing of the intesti- 
nal canal by tepid water enemas, a 
good fountain syringe being used, so 
that nerve irritability and poisonous 
effects occasioned by old foecal accum- 
ulations shall be avoided. Inthe ma- 
jority of cases the headache, or other 
cerebral distress is greatly relieved by 
this simple procedure. 

Next a hot foot bath, or a sitz bath, the 
patient being well covered meanwhile, 
from the neck downward with blankets, 
sothat free perspiration shall be induced, 
cool wet cloths tothe head to subdue 
congestion and excitement there. Some 
simple, cooling drink like lemonade, or 
raspberry vinegar, may be given the 
patient while in the bath, and if there 
be a tendency to heat and dryness of 
the mouth and throat thisdrink should 
be at hand for continual use. We have 
found in many cases an alkaline spring 
water of mild quality and pleasantly 
cold, to be very refreshing. 

Reaction being obtained by the bath, 
the skin acting well and the patient 
feeling comfortable, he should be quick- 
ly rubbed dry and put to bed, blankets 
and all, and allowed to sleep, if so in- 
clined. Ina house that is provided 
with all the apparatusof bathing more 
thorough treatment than this may be 
given, if the symptoms require it, but 
then the attendance of some one who 
understands hygienic procedures should 
be at hand, as much injury can result 
from the bungling management of a 
tyro. Theblanket bath should be admin- 
istered in a warm room, sothatin dry- 
ing and rubbing the patient, no expos- 
ure to coldshall occur. When put to 
bed however, the room should be well 
ventilated and of normal temperature. 
One of the features of la grippe, is fail- 
ure of appetite and a vague, unpleasant 
ache in the stomach region. Hence it is 
best not to force solid food upon the un- 
willing digestive organs, but merely to 
take such liquid nourishment, as can be 
assimulated without discomfort. {Nature 
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should be given time to relieve and re- 
adjust herself, and if but little besides 
cooling drink be taken for 48 hours, the 
patient will be likely to recover appetite 
and functional tone the more quickly 
afterward. One patient under my ob- 
servation, in whom the tendency toward 
pneumonia was marked, was not allow- 
ed to take anything solid for a week, a 
little milk soup, or asoup flavored with 
oysters was the only thing that could 
be swallowed with acceptance, and this 
tided him over a serious crisis. In this 
case there was very severe headache, 
from which great relief was obtained by 
the wet compress. In some cases a hot 
water compress is more effective than 
the cold. If there be much nasal irri- 


tation, inhalation of steam relieves. To 
the water may be added afew drops of 
the extract of pine needles, or of any 
good germicide like listerine. With 
swelling and soreness of the throat, 
a simple antiseptic gargle is of course 
indicated. Free expectoration and 
free breathing should be promoted as 
much as possible, for with the main- 
tenance of the respiratory function, the 
disease is not likely to make any head- 
way, or to affect the lower bronchiai 
passages. In emergencies like this 
practitioners are apt to forget the effica- 
cy of simple measures and resort some- 
what blindly to what is experimental, 
with results that are disappointing. 
H. 8. D. 





the fathers of some of us, obtained their 
education mainly during the invigorat- 
ing days of winter, when theseason was 
unpropitious for the plow, and their 
school-houses were built of materials 
which their own hard hands had hewn 
from the forest, over mental strain from 
too much study was but a mythical pos- 
sibility, and underpower was one of 
those fabulous gods of the imagination 
for which their incredulous heads and 
hands provided no Pantheon. Their 
organisms were hardened and strength- 
ened to their surroundings by ample 
sunlight and fresh air, pure, plain 
food (well relished), timely and unde- 
pressing recreation and ample rest after 
each day’s work for mind and body. 
Our fathers lacked, and they did not 
require the wisdom of self-care that we 
must have in order to survive, if duty’s 
demands in our time are answered. 
With all the added stimulants to over- 
mental activity about us, which did not 
press upon our fathers, itis a possibility 
and a certainty (unless we are wiser than 
they were) for us to run our race much 
more swiftly and perish sooner than 


MODERN OVER STRAIN. 


N the days of our ancestors, when 
our grandfathers, and perhaps even 


they could have done under the mental 
pressure of their time. Their environ- 
ments conserved their powers, ours tend 
to destroy. The necessities of existence 
imposed upon them more personal phys- 
ical effort. They did largely a divided 
mental and physical work, and they 
could notifthey would so readily run 
all night and scarcely note the fleeting 
hours as wecan. We have reached a 
time when, in view of the many in- 
fluences aboutus tending to accelerate 
our mental movements, it seems far 
less figuratively than heretofore to bé 
but a step from the cradleto the grave. 
Most of us are willing and are probably 
anxious to go to heaven when we die, 
but most of us, Ithink, want to keep out 
of the grave as long as we can. 

Over-pressure is the power which bears 
us there. How may we have the pow- 
er to resist this pressure to the farthest 
naturalextent? The problem of life is 
in this question, and the problem of 
health upon which depends the power 
of body and mind is involved in it like- 
wise. 

We make provision for action, always 
action, in our social, political, and ed- 
ucational organizations, and reform and 
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progress and never rest are our watch- manipulators of markets and managers 
words ; and yet our frame is soconsti- of ‘‘the machine” of party politics. To 
tuted that adequate rest is one of its these we add the neural prod and whip 
chief organic needs and essential pre- and spur of artificial, alcoholic (and 
liminaries to progress. ‘* Tired nature’s even tea and coffee) stimulation at the 
sweet restorer, balmny sleep,” is not wrong time of day, when an inclination 
courted as she ought to be. ‘Sleep! to repose and not over action of the 
balm of hurt minds! nature’s second nervous system and mind should be 
course! sore labor’s bath! Sleep, that encouraged. 
knits up the raveled sleeve of care” DR. C. H. HUGHES. 
and compensates the waste and wear 
and worry of our mental life, is too 
much ignored in allof our arrange- A PHOTOGRAPH Saves Lire.—In Le 
ments for work of mind. Our amuse- Messager, of Liege, Belgium, the fol- 
ments and recreations, too, are mainly lowing incident is related : 
provided for during hours which were ‘“*A wealthy young girl of London 
best devoted to rest and sleep. had died, and the parents, desiring to 
To us the night cometh not now, as preserve the image of their beloved 
in the ancient days, when no man can child, summoned a photographer to 
work ; night with us when the brain have a likeness taken. The remains 
ought to be at rest, has become the chief were placed upon a sofa and a negative 
time of action. At that part ofthe day was made, which,not appearing suffi- 
when the heart-throbs should be lessen- ciently distinct to suitthe photographer 
ed and the overtaxed organ allowed a he took a second one. To his great 
little repose between its beats, its pulsa- surprise hefound a marked difference 
tions are accelerated to meet theimpera- between the proofs of the two negatives 
tive calls for blood, of an unresting and and particularly about the eyes, as if 
unrestful brain whose ideational cells they had moved. He gave notice of 
and percipient centers are kept in this to the watcher who in turn called 
ceaseless activity by the demands of a physician, and the latter appearing 
late school work, midnight committee upon the scene called back to life she 
meetings of merchants, manufacturers, whom they thought to be dead.” 


>. 





-+<. 


DISINFECTING BY SULPHUR. 


HE practice, often prevalent, of by a human being in order to destroy 
burning sulphur in thesickroom, the germs of disease. 
orin thehabitable rooms of the house, The air of the sick-room, should be 
during the continuance of a case of kept as pure as possible and not be 
diphtheria or other contagious disease, vitiated by the fumes of any irritant, or 
is productive of evil, and should not be choking substance. The latter acts as 
allowed. an irritant tothe air passages, against 
The theory that the continual burn- which the l:ngs protest, besides consum- 
ing of a little sulphur would destroy ing some of the oxygen of the air which 
the germs or poison of the disease, and isso necessary to the support of life, 
thereby protect these of the household thus doing a positive harm to the pa- 
notalready infected, is wholly an er- tient. Still more, it impairs the natural 
roneous one. Many experiments have powers of resistance to disease, and 
been made, which show that the density thereby indirectly becomes an agent to 
of sulphur fumes (sulphurous acid) must bring about acondition its use is popu- 
be much greater than can be tolerated larly supposed to retard. 
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Sulphur fumigation will not destroy 
the germs of disease unless a large quan- 
tity is burned in closed rooms, and the 
process continued several hours. Agree 
able deodorants may be used in the sick- 
room, and antiseptic solutions should 
always be employed; but by no means 
resort to the practice of burning sul- 
phur. 

The following is a good method for 
fumigating with sulphur. The house 
must be vacated. Heavy clothing, 
blankets, bedding, and other articles 
which can not be treated with disinfect- 
ing solutious, should be opened and 
exposed during fumigation, as directed 
below. Close the room as tightly as 
possible, place the sulphurin iron pans 
supported by bricks placed in wash tubs 
containing a little water; set the sulphur 
on fire by hot coals, or with the aid of a 


spoonful of alcohol, and allow the room 
to remain closed for 24 hours. For a 
room about 10 feet.square, at least three 
pounds of sulphur should be used ;for 
larger rooms, proportionally larger 
quantities. Heavy woolen clothing, 
silks, furs, stuffed bed covers, beds, and 
other articles, which can not be treated 
with fluid disinfectants, should be hung 
in the room during fumigation, their 
surfaces thoroughly exposed, and pock- 
ets turned inside out. Afterward they 
should be hung in theopen air, beaten 
and shaken. Pillows, beds, stuffed 
mattresses, upholstered furniture, etc., 
should be cut open and their contents 
spread out and thoroughly fumigated. 
Carpets are best.fumigated on the floor, 
but they should afterward be removed 
to the open air and thoroughly 
beaten. 





NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





American Prehisteric Re- 
mains.—At the December meeting of the 
Aeademy of Anthropology, Gen. C. W. Dar- 
ling, Cor. Sec. of the Oneida Historical Soci- 
ety, read part of a very comprehensive paper 
on ‘‘ The Prehistoric Archaeology of Ameri- 
ca.” Starting with California, he gave‘an ac- 
count of the diseoveries in that State, in 
Mexico, in some of the States in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and in Central America. 
Though it is not usual to go further back 
than to the glacial epoch to determine the 
age of man, man appeared to be present in 
California during a part of this period. Re- 
mains had heen found beneath tablets of 
lava erupted in the pliocene epoch. Man 
lived then, built mounds, wrought imple- 
ments, and left behind records that can not 
be deciphered. The opinion is held by Dr. 
Thomson and others that the time will come 
when, perhaps by the aid of the ancient 
learning of the East, the records can be 
read. As yet, however, the riddle of the 
prehistoric race in America is unsolved. 

One of the most remarkable moruments 
found is in San Luis Obispo County, South- 
ern California. A great rock rises 150 feet 


above the plain of Carissa, and, in the dis- 
tance, looks rugged and forbidding. On near 
approach it is seen to have on its eastern side 
an opening 25 feet broad, which leads into 
an inner temple or court, with level floor 
225 feet long and 125 feet broad at its wid- 
est part. The ceiling is 60 to 100 feet high. 
This great natural cathedral is a wonder to 
geologists, but is more wonderful to arch- 
aeologists. It was evidently used by pre- 
historic men as a temple of worship or a 
capitol of government. On the walls are 
paintings in red, white, and black, doubt- 
less having a meaning. There are figures 
representing fields, suns, forts, spears, men, 
and animals. The colors ure apparently as 
bright as when first laid on. The wonder 
was discovered by Franciscan missionaries 
a hundred years ago, and there has been no 
change in its appearance since. When or 
by whom the walls were decorated no one 
knows. The Indian tribes had no tradition 
concerning the work, and regarded it with 
superstitious reverence. Until recently the 
plain was frequented by wild horses, but 
now the temple affords shelter for the flocks 
of the shepherds. 
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Gen. Darling discussed the buried cities 
of New Mexico, of which there are many, 
and the prehistoric remains in Central 
America. In Yucatan alone 67 prehistoric 
cities have been found, though the obstacle 
presented by climate and savage people 
make travel in that country nearly impossi- 
ble. The conclusion was, that the remains 
in all the Southwest were older than the 
Aztecs. The older civilization was in many 
ways remarkable. Ruined cities were found 
in Mexico. including great palaces of hewn 
stone 300 to 400 feet in dimensions. They 
contained sculptured ornaments in bas-re- 
lief. Skulls were found that, in their cranial 
character, were equal or superior to the 
average modern race. Many wonderful 
‘things have been discovered in Nicaragua, 
Brazil, and Peru.- One monument indicated 
that a ship was wrecked on thé South Ameri- 
can coast, with subjects of Alexandér the 
Great. Skulls are found that showed that 
the art of trephining was known and'prac- 
ticed in a rude way. 


The Educational Conventions. 
—The National Educational Association 
and Council of Education have decided to 
hold their next Annual Conventions at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, July ‘4 to “11, 1890- 
Twenty thousand teachers are expected to 
be present from all points of the Union. The 
Western railroads have agreed to give half 
rates, plus $2. membership fee. to all 
persons who attend, and Eastern and South- 
ern roads will. make low rates which will 
be announced early. St. Paul has organ- 
ized a local Executive Committee, and ar- 
rangements are being made to make the 
meeting a great success. There will be am- 
ple hotel accommodation at reasonable 
rates. Local excursions are being planned 
to all important points of interest in the 
Northwest and on the Pacific Coast. The 
official ‘‘ Bulletin,” containing programs, 
rates, and full particulars, to be issued in 
March, will be sent free. Mr. 8. Sherin is 
secretary, local executive committee, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


A Floating Island.—One of the 
most picturesque and remarkable bodies of 
water in the world is Henry’s lake in Idaho. 
It is situated on the dome of the continent 
in a depression in the Rocky Mountains 


called Targee’s Pass. It has an area of 
forty square miles, and all around it rise 
snow-capped peaks, some of. them being 
the highest of the continent’s backbone. In 
the lake is a floating island about three 
hundred feet in diameter. It has for its 
basis a mat of roots so dense that it sup- 
ports large trees and a heavy growth of un- 
derbush. These roots are covered with 


several feet of rich soil. The surface is 
solid enough to support the weight of a 
horse anywhere, and there are places where 
a house could be built. The wind blows the 
island about the lake, and it seldom remains 
twenty-four hours in the same place. 


An Old-Norseman City.—Great 
interest was .excited last November among 
archeologists, by the announcement of 
Prof. Horsford, of a discovery of the site of 
the ancient and traditional city of Norum- 
bega, which he claims was founded by the 
Northmen, about 1,000 A. D., or nearly 
five hundred years before the voyage of 
Columbus. The site claimed is near Water- 
town, Mass., afew miles west. of Boston, in 
the valley of the Charles River. Prof. 
Horsford says that there are relics of the 
Northmen on every square mile of the basin 
of the Charles. As evidence of this, he 
points to a canal, walled on onegide for a 
thousand feet along the west side of Stony 
Brook, and to the dry canal near Newton- 
ville. He has found remains of canals, 
ditclies, deltas, boom dams, ponds, fish- 
trap , dwellings, walls, and amphitheatres. 
The evidence tending to prove the discov- 
ery and occupation of the region around 
Massachusetts Bay long before the date usu- 
ally assigned to the discovery of this conti- 
nent, is constantly growing stronger, and 
there seems to be little reason to doubt that 
the ‘* Vinland ” so well known to the Norse 
adventurers was a part of the country re- 
discovered in later centuries. 


A Canvas-Back Duck flies at an 
habitual rate of 80 miles per hour, which is 
increased in emergency to 120. The mal- 
lard has a flight of 48 miles an hour; the 
black duck, pin-tail, widgeon, and wood- 
duck can not do much better. The blue- 
wing and green-wing teals can do 100 miles 
an hour, and take it easy. The red-head 
can fly all day at 90 miles per hour. The 
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gadwall can do 90 miles. The flight of the 
wild goose is 100 miles per hour. 


Smokeless Powder.—The N. Y. 
Tribune says: The Chief of Ordnance in 
his annual report to the Secretary of War 
discusses the subject of smokeless powder 
for military uses, and records the failure of 
chemists and experimenters to produce a 
serviceable compressed cartridge of that 
nature. In view of the unsatisfactory re- 
sults of;trials with smokeless powder, he 
does not deem it expedient to introduce in 
the army a small calibre rifle adapted for 
its use. It is certainly prudent to defer 
measures for the improvement of the small 
arms now employed, since some satisfactory 
kind ‘of smokeless powder will inevitably 
be invented in the course of a few. years. 
It is also probable that a radical change in 
the method of firing cartridges will be 
made. An English syndicate has recently 
been formed to develop American patents 
for supplying electric fire from a battery 
placed in the stock of the gun. It is not 
improbable that the armies of the near fu- 
ture in Europe will be armed with electric 
guns.:‘Fhe mechanism of the modern maga- 
zine rifle, and the use of high-power com- 
pressed powders seem to require at the fir- 
ing-point an agency as precise, trust- 
worthy, and efficient as electricity invari- 


ably is when applied to the arts.. Improve- 
ment in military rifles and small arms seems 
to lie in the direction of smokeless powder 
and electric fire. 


The Little Men of Africa.—The 
Akkas are described ,by Dr. Junker as the 
only voluntary nomads of the Central Af- 
rican regions. They construct their little 
cone-shaped grass huts in the shelter of the 
trees of the woods, and live in a district as 
long as the chase lasts». They prefer to 
abide among some tribes and avoid others. 
The rulers welcome them, and they, being 
practiced archers and cunning warriors, 
are employed in the invasions of the terri- 
tories of neighboring tribes. They possess 
no industry, and buy even their arrow- 
heads in exchange for meat, the produce of 
the chase. They are timid and suspicious, 
and Dr. Junker. only once saw about one 
hundred and fifty of them,together.. They 
cannot properly be described as dwarfs, but 
only as relatively very small men. 


It has been discovered that > large por- 
tion of Utah is underlaid ‘with a ‘body of 
water which may be reached by boring 
wells’ fram one: hundred to’ two ‘hundred 
feet. The wells flow so liberally that one 
of them will water five or six acres thor- 
oughly. The desert is literally ‘‘made to 
blossom as the rose.” 








NEW YORK, 
February, 1890. 





THE STUDY OF BRAIN PATHOLOGY. 

In every well ordered asylum for the 
insane some attention is given to the 
examination of the brains of patients 
who die in the institution. If marks of 


tissue degeneration or changes from the 
normal in form and relation of parts, or 
waste of convolution or membrane, or 


unusual multiplication of fissures, de- 
cided want of correspondence of similar 
areas in the hemispheres, or the effects 
of long continued congestion or of 
anemia are noticeable, they are taken 
accountof, and a record made with more 
or less particularity. As a result of this 
practice there is a large and growing 
accumulation of pathological minutiz, 
which should possess high value in the 
determination of forms of insanity, but 
which in fact does not appear to con- 
tribute much as yet in that direction. 
Some observers, for instance Luys, Gre- 
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ding, Meschide, make some general 
inferences as to the relation of certain 
distinct and usually extensive brain 
alterations to melancholia, or general 
paresis, or acute mania, but little 
attempt is made to define how a special 
kind of cortical breakdown will affect 
the mental economy. 

In forms of chronic mania where there 
have been excited mental states it is 
usually found that the membranes are 
thickened, or there may be distributed 
through the layers the remains of capil- 
lary dilatations or hematomae. The 
dura mater may be adherent to the 
skull, and the softer membranes to the 
brain substance, a condition showing 
the existence of grades of inflammation. 
In cases of dementia, that form of in- 
sanity attended with a gradual loss of 


mental power both intellectual and - 


moral, there is a noticeable loss of size 
and weight, the brain undergoing a 
process of shrinkage, the frontal convo- 
lutions, especially the second, becoming 
atrophied. We are shown, also, how 
blood clots, a hyperemic condition of 
the brain vessels, pressure of bone 
through accident or adventitious growth, 
specific 
mental disturbance and insanity. 

With all this array of causes, or states 
of brain coincident with irritability or 


disease, fever, may produce 


want of integrity of mind, we have yet 
to ask for their analysis on such a defi- 
nite and logical foundation that we shall 
be able to trace the relation between a 
given type of mental disturbance and a 
certain pathological condition. Until 
the principles for such analysis are 
formulated all the histological examina- 
tions of brains that asylum and hospital 
attendants so zealously prosecute are of 


little service to the world, because no 
definite and useful results can be drawn 
from them. 

What the world wants is information 
with regard to the management of the 
insane, so that the present small pro- 
portion of recoveries shall be greatly 
increased. The same information will 
haveits application in the extra-—asylum 
world as a means of preventing insanity 
—the really grand thing to be sought. 

What seems strange to some observers 
is that there is so much indifference in 
the rank and file of the medical frater- 
nity to follow up a clue. If there be 
acute mania, for instance, why is not 
the history of this acute mania, ante- 
cedent and present, recorded, and its 
peculiarities noted !—what feelings or 
faculties, for example, are specially 
active? Why is not the head carefully 
inspected and measured, say after the 
method of Dr. Clapham? If at the au- 
topsy the pathologist tind evidences of 
congestion in certain parts ; local tracts 
with extravasation, or certain areas of 
softened, broken down tissue, or thick- 
ened and hardened membranes or alien 
growths, or atrophy and loss of sub- 
stance; then noting the character of the 
lesion and making comparison with the 
record of mental disturbance would be 
likely to lead to some conclusive result. 

We wish that a fraction of the interest 
shown in motor function were appropri- 
ated to the impartial study of mental 
function, even that the bearing of the 
motor lesions were taken into account, 
and as careful an examination of the 
mind history of patients affected or sup- 
posed to be affected by motor lesion 
were made as of the muscle history. 
We are sure that in many of these cases 
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results that have a meaning and use 
would be obtained, and the study of 
insanity, as well as the study of normal 
mind action, be materially promoted. 


——_+- -—__—_—_— 


A WATCH ANALOGUE. 

THE man who has a good watch is 
disposed to take good care of it. He 
winds it up at a certain hour ; he keeps 
it in a certain pocket of his vest, perhaps 
in a close fitting leather case, that it 
may be kept as free from dust as pos- 
sible. He does not carry hard, rough 
articles in the same pocket, and at night 
on retiring does not lay the watch down 
on the bureau or mantel-piece, but be- 
stows it in a secure and handy place, 
where its position is much the same as 
while he carries it during the day. 

Suppose a man should treat himself 
as he treats his watch, feeling that the 
pulsating organ in his left side needs as 
much care for its regular, effective ac- 
tion as the little machine that marks 
time for him. Suppose that he should 
be as regardful of his personal needs, 
regularly and carefully winding himself 
up by taking proper food, out-of-door 
exercise, and sufficient sleep. Suppose 
that he should avoid unnecessary ex- 
posures to severe weather, sharp winds, 
dust storms, and, just as he would not 
intentionally overwind the watch lest 
he should break the main-spring, so he 
would not attempt to do things physical 
or mental that were likely to overstrain 
and weaken his powers. Suppose that 
he avoided the rough and coarse sides 
of life, and so incurred little risk of 
forming habits that were wearing upon 
the physical machinery and pernicious 
to the mental economy. What would 


be the result? In all probability, 
like the well kept watch, he would 
‘*run” evenly, harmoniously, and for 
a long time. The watch that is kept 
clean, free from dust, will vary little in 
its readings from day to day. So the 
man who keeps himself free of dirt will 
‘*go” rightly. When the little grit of 
unwholesome habits, that are often 
formed unconsciously through associa- 
tion, gets into a man it disturbs his ma- 
chinery, producing friction and irregu- 
larity, which, if not corrected by the 
removal of the intruding stuff, will de- 
velop’ into absolute disease and. fina) 
breakdown. 

Now, keeping a watch in good order 
demands the formation of a habit of 
daily attention to its needs, so the human 
machine with its double acting organism 
of body and mind can only be kept in 
good order by habits of precision. But 
many—too many—don’t take as much 
care of themselves, especially the mental 
part, as they do of their watches. What 
a mistake ! 

Pao eee oe 

THE RETTER SIDE. The more we reflect. 
upon the results obtained by careful, in- 
telligent training in every department 
of human life, the less we are inclined 
to deplore the influence of heredity 
atavism, parental impression, etc. In 
the schools for the idiotic and feeble- 
minded, in the reformatories for men 
and women, in the asylums for the 
blind and for the deaf and dumb, at the 
schools for Indians, and in those noble 
missions set among the slums, where. 
friendless and neglected boys and girls 
are rescued from the streets and futures 
of vice and crime, we have a demon- 
stration of the susceptibility of human 
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nature to improvement. However low 
the organization, however dull and bru- 
tal the mental state, well adapted in- 
struction produces marked effects in 
raising, brightening, purifying and re- 
fining the expression of the faculties. 
As modern surgery comes to the aid of 
the child born with distorted limbs, or 
imperfect features, so modern education 
enlightened by a true psychology comes 


to the help of the mentally disturbed 
and imperfect. One who realizes the 
work thatis being done to ameliorate 
the condition of the unfortunately born, 
and is thus enabled to grasp in some de- 
gree the possibilties of human develop- 
ment, were the common malign influ- 
ences permitted now by society swept 
away, can not helpdeclaring himself an 
optimist. 








ASP foe flat en 








{o fu forrespondents, 
A ome Pm ef? 2; 
Qumsrions oF “General IvrerestT* ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shdll expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


ALways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
Sull name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 








To Cure tae Inremperate Hasir.—S. B. 
—We see in the papers a good deal of ad- 
vice on this subject, and many afivertise- 
ments of mixtures ‘‘ to destroy the taste ” 
for liquor. This is from an item that has 
been going the rounds of the press: 

** Let the person have within his reach 
a small vial ‘of tincture Peruvian bark, and 
when the craving for liquor comes on him 
let him take a ‘teaspoonful of the tincture 
every two hours. In a few days taste for 
liquor is desroyed, and destroyed while 
indulging in it, for tincture of Peruvian 
bark is spirits into which has been drawn 


all the substance of Peruvian bark. It is 
to. be found in every drug store, but it must 
be of the very best.” 

Advice is given by some advertisers to 
use’ @ preparation of strychnine, or a tine- 
ture of eapsicum, or ginger. All such re- 
sorts are deceptive in the main. They con- 
tain alcohol as a rule, and so but supply, in 
a modified form, the very thing that we 
would have the intemperate avoid. If one 
would be cured of his unfortunate habit, it 
were better to get into such relations; that 
offer little or no temptation to drink, and 
to use a diet that in itself is non-exciting 
or heating. Adopting vegetarian food has 
been found very helfpul in the cure of in- 
ebriety. 


Tue Heaps on tHE Cover.—S. M.—The 
heads that appear in the semi-circle on the 
JOURNAL cover are intended to represent 
real types of form and expression rather 
than portraits. They are like certain emi- 
nent persons, it must be admitted, and if 
you would know the names, we have no ob- 
jection to imparting them. The central 
face is like that of Goethe, that on the left 
resembles Charles Sumner, that on the right 
Mr. Gladstone, to the left of Sumner, 
‘“* George Eliot,” to the right of Gladstone, 
Mr. Seward; the other profiles are mainly 
fanciful. 


Croruine Cotor.—Question : Which is 
better, dark or light colors for clothing 
worn at any season? 
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 Answer.—We think that shades of gray 
or light drab, or mixtures that give a light 
tone to to the material are better than dark 
or black tones for steady wear. As regards 
the warmth of a fabric much depends upon 
its thickness and quality, but weight for 
weight dark clothing is warmer than light 
colored, because of the fact that dark 
shades absorb heat more. You may remem- 
ber the old experiment of placing pieces of 
white cloth and black cloth on snow, and 
observing that under the black the snow 
melted more rapidly than under the white. 
White cloth, while it repels heat, also re- 
tains it. Hence it is that animals in the 
Arctic regions have white or light gray, or 
light brown fur. 


THE MOTOR AND IDEATIONAL FUNCTIONS. 
—Question ; According to the results of mod- 
ern experiment the motor functions have 
“centers” in the convolutions—in regions 
where the “ ideational” centers are located 
according to’ Phrenology—how do you :ex+ 
plain this, can these two orders of functions 
be related ? ’ ! 

Answer.—lf we are to accept the motor 
center doctrine as established—and there are 
prominent authorities who are not ready to 
give it their acceptance—we do not see how 
it conflicts with the “ ideational’’ centers or 
organs. On the contrary, if movements, as 
far as the hands and muscles of the face, are 
to be interpreted as indicative of feeling they, 
in most cases, are confirmatory of an associat- 
ed relation with the “ ideational” or phychic 
organs. If you have read the JOURNAL of 
the past year you must have seen one or two 
articles in which this point was discussed. 
The motor centers are ziven a great deal of 
room, because their exact margins have not 
been determined. And as nerve function is 
constituted there is abundant room for the 
psychic or phrenological centers. 


BREADTH OF THE FACE.—Miss A. S.—We 
must beg leave to remind this and other cor- 
respondents that we can not reply to more 
than one question ata time. So that if half 
a dozen questions are inclosed in one letter, 
it must be expected that many months will 
pass before those more important and of 
“general interest” can be considered. We do 
our best to meet the wants of our friends in 
this respect, and are only limited by space and 
time, 

The breadth of the face depends first upon 
the size and expansion of the cranium with 
its zygomatic attachments to the lower face. 
Second, upon the thickness and fullness of 


the tissues. A strong face is strong by virtue 
of the impression of the bony framework 
that gives prominence and emphasis to the 
lines and angles. A plump, fat face rarely im- 
presses one as possessing the quality of 
strength, but a massive square jaw, prominent, 
wide-apart zygomas, a broad forehead with 
emphatic ridges and orbital angles, although 
well covered with flesh, will distinctly mark 
the man. The motive or osseo-muscular 
temperament imparts these characteristics, 
and you probably know that such a tempera- 
ment imparts force and power to the mental 
expression. 


fp Boat Chev Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter. 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























Plutocracy in America.—Pluto- 
cracy, so-called, in a republic, may be re- 
garded asan excrescence on the body politic. 
It is nourished by the vitality of the organ- 
ism, yet is not in keeping with its design, 
or the normal workings of it. At another 
view, it may be regarded, perhaps more ap- 
propriately, as a kind of unhealthy over- 
growth, like the rickets in children, de- 
ranging the functions, and, at last, produc- 
ing fatal results. In this view, also, the 
basis of it is found in the natural order ; 
but it is wholly divergent from the natural 
order. 

The fundamental principle of a republic 
is, equality of natural rights and corre- 
spondent equality before the laws enacted 
or administered. But the essence of plu- 
tocracy is, a system of caste and privileged 
legislation upon class distinctions; not 
avowed, indeed, but none the less certain. 
This growth has a foundation in a constitu- 
ent element of human nature itself; which, 
unless suppressed, exerts, and was intended 
to exert, a controlling influence in all pub- 
lic and private affairs. I say, unless sup- 
pressed. There has been only one complete 
suppression in the history of the world; 
viz., in Sparta, where iron money was de- 
creed, and commerce was thereby de- 
stroyed; and when the laws of Draco were 
‘* written in blood,” Then, a rigid system 
of artificial self-abnegation comprised all 
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that was left of either private or public 
virtue. It developed national strength, in- 
deed, in the way of military power; but 
lost the essential properties of national vir- 
ility. How it continued so long will always 
remain a mystery. 

With this solitary exception,-an inherent 
desire for possession has dominated in 
every age the enterprises of the world, and 
that, too, whether of a private or public 
nature. 

Agassiz, indeed, declared he had no time 
to make money. He meant only that he 
would not abandon his distinguished career 
of investigation and discovery for the mere 
purpose of accumulating money ; even he 
was no exception to the rule that a desire 
for possessing, and a desire for money as 
the symbol of -possessions-uiready-attained, 
are the legitimate motive power of business 
progress in all directions of development 
or improvement. Success always wins ap- 
plause. This, also, is due to a primary ele- 
ment in human nature, alluring on to 
achievement, just as appetite incites the 
seeking of food. And one who honestly 
succeeds in earning money deserves credit 
for it. Here, then, is a definite sphere pro- 
vided for the legitimate operations of the 
desire for money; which, confined within 
its due limits, is not merely proper, but 
necessary. 

But when it becomes excessive or abnor- 
mal, the consequences are proportionately 
ruinous. No one can respect a miser; be- 
cause his innate desire of possession has 
been indulged until it has bereft him of 
manhood ; having overridden every other 
faculty, and tending to no purpose. Pre- 
cisely on the same pr-nciple it is that a 
glutton is despised ; because he makes that 
an end which was only intended to be a 
means to an end. 

The Scriptures denounce an inordinate 
love of money, declaring it to be a ‘‘ root 
of all evil.” They proclaim covetousness 
as ‘‘ idolatory "—false worship supplanting 
the true; and thereby subverting the 
foundation of true morals. Thus, they 
have given a perpetual warning aguinst the 
central principle of corruption. 

Now, where there is a rage for money- 
making, by whatever means that may be 
available, there is a miserly restriction 
which bodes no good. Where there is a 


supplanting admiration of moneyed men, 
as such, without regard to the methods 
whereby their wealth has accrued, or the 
purposes for which it is used, the laws in- 
evitably become distorted; a disposition 
prevails among those in authority to pam- 
per wealthy men; caste is created as abso- 
lute as that of India; and the spirit and 
intent of the republic are thenceforth in 
deadly peril. 

There is but one remedy for the evil, 
whether individual, or public ; and this lies 
in the realm of morals; and it is nothing 
more or less than a constant outgoing in 
behalf of mankind. Sometimes, we term 
it charity ; sometimes philanthropy. 

If the rudder of equality be broken or 


displaced we can not guide the ship of 
‘state. The-currents ‘will-inevitably carry it 


into the tumultuous seas of passion. Or, 
leaving this figure, what the politicians 
call ‘‘ boodle ” will be the prevailing power 
in everything; universal corruption must 
sooner or later ensue, and there be an end ; 
for. in such case, the republic is already a 
shattered wreck wholly incapable of effect- 
ing the design of its institution. Are we 
not now rapidly drifting in that direction ? 
Does not the wide-spread mania for specu- 
lation reveal it; and venial elections? 
Does not the universal clamor for subsidies 
indicate the course of the rushing current 
bearing us on? Bearing us on; whither ? 
There can be but one destiny to a ‘‘ boodle” 
career. 

It is certainly disheartening to find that 
while some State legislatures are protesting 
Congress is silent; that eminent men are 
apologizing for, and even encouraging 
every effort for hasty gains ; that class dis- 
tinctions are prevailing, more and more, in 
the enactment of laws; and that the cry is 
“‘ Onward!” in the race for pelf. Surely it 
is atime for earnest thought by true men 
and patriots. Can we avoid the maelstrom 
whose dismal roaring is even now borne in 
to the attentive ear? Or will we proceed 
with our dance of death and neglect all 
precautions until, within its vortex, we 
find it too late to save the ship of State 


from remediless destruction in the whirling 
waters ? 

My views may seem founded on pre- 
sumptions that are extreme, yet will the re- 
flecting observer deny that the situation is 
not menacing? J. ©. WELLS. 
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A BIT OF HISTORY. 


N April of 1889, while lecturing in 
the city of Little Rock, Ark., the 
writer became involved in litigation, 
in which some interesting legal ques- 
tions, bearing upon the status of Phreno- 
logy and the rights of phrenologists 
were decided. Believing that the pre- 
cedent so established should be known 
to our brethren in the field, I relate the 
facts herein exactly as they occured. 

On the second day after our consulta - 
tion rooms were opened we were confront- 
ed by a policeman, and a demand for a 
license of ten dollars per week, which 
the city council had authorized the city 
collector to levy upon each and every 
phrenologist prosecuting his vocation 
within the city limits. Having served 
the goddess of Justice, in the capacity 
of an attorney for some years before 
entering upon our career of public lec- 
turer and examiner, we felt constrained 
to investigate the grounds of the de- 
mand before paying the license. 

The rule of law in such cases is that 
a municipal corporation, can not im- 
pose a tax upon any vocation, except 
where authority to do so has been express- 
ly confirmed by act of the Legislature. 
A careful examination of the Statutes 
in such cases made and provided, dis- 
closed the fact thatthe Legislature had 
authorized the city to tax fortune tellers, 
gaming establishments, pedlers, and a 
number of other vocations, but with an 
evident appreciation of the benefit which 
the citizens of Arkansas might be able 
to derive from the proper promulgation 
of Phrenology, the Legislature had 
omitted to classify us asan object of 
suspicion and subject to poliee regula- 
tion. Taking this view of the case we 
notified the city authorities of our 
determination not to pay the license 

An arrest followed as a matter of 
course. We appeared in the police 
court, made our argument’, were prompt- 
ly convicted, and sentenced to pay the 
fine of tendollars. A bond was immed- 
iately filed, an appeal taken to the 


Circuit Court of Pulaski County, left 
the case, being placed in charge of 
Hon. W. 8S. McCain, one of the ablest 
lawyers in the Southwest, while “we 
continued our tour. On the 2d day of 
December the case came to a hearing 
in the Circut Court when the real battle 
was fought. 

We had just closed a succesful course 
of lectures in Memphis, Tenn., when 
a message from Judge McCain, caused 
us to hurry to the seat of war. In the 
Circuit Court the interests of the City 
were represented by Hon. W. L. Terry, 
a gentleman of greit legal ability, but 
who in private conversation, as well as 
in the conduct of the case, evinced as 
great a hostility to the science of 
Phrenology as Sir. Wm. Hamilton him- 
self could have done. When the case 


was called the City Attorney, realizing 
that our position on the law was impreg- 


nable, changed his tactics,and substituted 
the charge of‘ Fortune Telling by means 
of Phrenology”’, inorder to bring the 
case within the legislative enactment. 
Realizing that we were about to be tried 
for ‘‘ Fortune Telling”, and understand- 
ing that issue would be simply whether 
Phrenology isa phase of fortune tell- 
ing, we accepted that issue, donned 
our war paint, and entered the court- 
room fortified with skulls, callipers, the 
Institute diploma, copies of various 
forms of charts, and other phrenological 
literature including acopy of the Jour- 
NAL, and threw down the gaunlet. 

The case was hotly contestea. The 
city attorney proved our location in 
the city, our refusal to pay license, 
our methods of business, and introduced 
our advertisements in the daily papers in 
which we had had the temerity to declare 
that we would point out the talents of 
those who consulted us, advise them in 
regard to matrimony, the choice of pro- 
fessions and ‘“‘how to accumulate a 
fortune, and prolong life.” 

We opened our batteries, and assured 
the court that a science which could 
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name among its followers such men as 
Henry Ward Beecher, Horace Greely, 
Horace Mann, and Charles Dickens, was 
entitled to respectful consideration. 
We cited the definition of Webster for 
fortune tellers ‘tone who predicts future 
events,” and assured both judge and 
jury that we were guiltless of any such 
attempt. Witnesses were introduced 
who testified tothe nature and correct- 
ness of the examinations, and benefits 
derived from them. 

The City Attorney subjected us to a 
rigid cross examination in which he 
tried to entangle us in the question of 
**bumps.” We unloaded our skulls 
upon him, and demonstrated the theory 
of Phrenology, by which the amount 
of sense a man possesses is measured 
not by ‘‘bumps,” but by estimate of 
temperament, quality, health and size of 
brain. 

‘“‘Where do you locate the emotive 
faculties,” was one of the questions 
fired at us by the City attorney. 

‘“*There are no such faculties known 
to the phrenological classification, we 
replied. 

** Yes there is, Webster gives them in 
his Phrenological Chart. ” 

We assured the distinguished legal 
luminary that Webster’s definitions 
probably contained an allusion to the 
emotional nature of man, but that even 
with this correction, the treatment of 
the subject in Webster’s Dictionary was 
nearly as contracted asthe city attorn- 
ey’s own views, and that he should seek 
elsewhere for an accurate knowledge 
of the subject. In our argument to 
the jury we assured them that we were 
fighting simply for the jewels of pro- 
fessional pride and reputation. We 
could have escaped tedious and expen- 
sive litigation by the payment of ten 
dollars, if we had felt so disposed to 
rest under the stigma of being classed 
with disreputable occupations. We were 
not fighting for our rights and priveli- 
ges alone, but in behalf of the noble 
army of men and women, who were 


laboring for the advancement of science, 
and the welfare of the race in a better 
understanding of the mental, moral, and 
physical relations of man. We ex- 
plained our methods fully, reviewed the 
evidence and -the law of the case, and 
submitted the issue to what we believed 
was an intelligent and impartial jury 
of our fellow countrymen. 

The city attorney followed with a 
vindictive onslaught, in which he 
charged that we were simply humbug- 
ging the people, telling fortunes, and 
‘“*reaping a harvest of golden shekels. ” 
That we were now trying to get an en- 
dorsement from the court, which would 
enable us to advertise our business as 
legitimate. He urged the jury to protect 
the people of Little Rock from the grasp 
of a charletan. After the heat and 
acrimony of this discussion it was re- 
freshing to hear the presiding judge, 
Hon. Joseph W. Martin, dignified, calm 
conscientious and impartial, instruct the 
jury that Phrenology was a legitimate 
science, and business and its practice 
not subjece to license. 

That a fortune teller was one who at- 
tempted to predict future events. That 
if they were satisfied from the evidence 
beyond a reasonable doubt, that the de- 
fendant attempted to predict future 
events in his practice, they would con- 
vict, but that an estimate of capacity 
for business or professions, or directions 
for conduct, or matrimonial selection 
based upon the science: of Phrenology 
and Physiology was legitimate, and not 
included in the term ‘‘ fortune telling. ” 
After a brief deliberation, the jury 
returned with a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty” 
and we were at once surrounded by an 
enthusiastic crowd of attorneys, court 
officials and spectators, and made 
the recipient of hearty congratulations. 

In this connection it is only just to 
say that throughout this litigation we 
had the united support of tne press and 
people of Little Rock , as against their 
own city officials. 

WILLIAM WINDSOR, LL. B. 
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PERSONAL. 


Srr Henry AARon Isaacs, the new Lord 
Mayor of London, has two daughters who are 
deaf and dumb, but they have been so well 
educated on the oral system in Holland, that 
they can, by lip-reading, understand readily 
what is said by others. They have such bright, 
intellectual faces that few imagine them to be 
deprived of two senses. 


Rev. Henry W. Ly _e, M. A., a deaf mute, 
has just died in Philadelphia, where he was 
rector of All Souls’ Church. He was born in 
China, his father being a missionary, and com- 
pleted his education at Yale, after studying for 
a while at Cambridge, England, and two other 
European colleges. 


HORATIO ALLEN, of Montrose, New Jersey, 
ran the first locomotive that was ever used in 
this country. He was sent to England in 1826, 
by the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 
to buy the rails and three locomotives for a 
railroad of sixteen miles, which they wished 
to build in connection with their mines in the 
Lackawanna Valley. Having built the road, 
Mr. Allen could find no one to act as engineer 
on the locomotive he had imported, the task 
being considered too dangerous , so he took 
hold of the lever, and ran the engine several 
miles down the track and back, to prove that 
it was safe. Mr. Allen studied law when 
young, but left that profession for the more 
congenial] pursuit of civil engineering. 


-—»+» > + > 


WISDOM. 
“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 
GIVE fools their gold,and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field. or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all.— Whittier. 


THE love of glory can only create a hero; 
the contempt of it creates a wise man.— 7a/- 
leyrand. 

I LIKE the laughter which opens the lips and 
the heart,—that shows at the same time pearls 
and the soul. 

Ir is a terrible moment in youngjlives when 
the closeness of love’s bond has turned to the 
power of galling. 

THE flowers which scatter their odors from 
time to time, in the paths of life, grow up 
without culture from seeds scattered by 
chance.” —Sam’l Johnson. 


IF a man would but truly and impartially 


examine himself, he would find but little cause 
to judge severely of his neighbor.—A. Kempis. 


ae 
ad 


MIRTH. 





“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

WHEN a youug farmer’s wife made her first 
boy’s pants precisely the same before as be- 
hind, the father exclaimed: ‘Goodness! he 
won’t know whether he’s going to school or 
coming home.” 

TuHeE Duluth woman who put the kerosene 
can on the stove-hearth while she went out to 
trade witha peddler, is now keeping house in 
a barn, kindly loaned for the occasion. 

On their wedding journey.—She: “ This is 
Minerva.” He: “ Was she married?” She: 
“ No, she was the goddess of wisdom.” 

Doctor: ‘‘ Take these powders as directed 
and your cold will be gone in two or three 
days.”” Patient: “ You seem quite hoarse, doc- 
tor.” Doctor; “ Yes, I’ve had a bad cold for 
four weeks.” 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
earn pultishere to favor the Editor with recent 

ially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. 








-_ 


A SHort History OF THE WAR OF SECES- 
SION, 1861, 1865. By Rossiter Johnson. 
Author of ‘‘A Short History of the French 
War, ending in the Conquest of Canada,” 
and a “ History of the War in 1812-"15.” 


At the distance of nearly a quarter of a 
century from the strife that wrought so much 
sorrow and loss to our common country, the 
trained observer can hope to review the facts 
of its origin with impartiality, and follow its 
course from the siege of Sumter to Appomat- 
tax with a considerate regard for the bravery 
and devotion of the Confederate soldier 
fighting for his home, and a respect for the 
Northern soldier as bravely resolute in he 
determination to maintain the unity of this 
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country. There have been many volumes 
written on this great drama in our nation’s 
life. Soldiers who have participated in it 
have written out their observations. States- 
men have reviewed it, giving the color of their 
personal opinions, and here and there a liter- 
ary man has tried his facile pen at describing 
the scenes of battle. But few, with that 
needed experience that is to be obtained only 
by special studies in history, have taken up 
the theme. Mr. Johnson approached it with 
something more than the “ prentice hand.” 
He had already done good service for Ameri- 
can readers in making two excellent volumes 
of condensed history, his account of the war 
of 1812-15 especially showing an adaptation, 
the power of scientific analysis, required by 
him who would write acceptable history. In 
other respects a disciplined writer, with an 
easy, simple style that few litterateurs acquire, 
Mr. Johnson took up his pen for this short 
history of the civil war with good prospect of 
accomplishing successfully a difficult task. In 
this book of 550 pages he aims, first, to 
answer the question “ How did it happen that 
the war took place at all” bya careful ex- 
amination of the state of affairs social and 
political, South and North, for many years. 
Then he proceeds to marshal the occurrences 
in its course, and to interpret their significance 
in the brief terms required by the limitation 
of space. He writes in this volume as ever, 
carefully, thoughtfully, conscientiously, and 
with a regard to the effect of his opinion upon 
the reader. Ina small compass he has packed 
a great amount of detail. Asa book for popu- 
lar reading it is certainly a success. 


A MANUAL OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
with special reference to Diseases and In- 
juries of the Nervous System. By Allan 
McLane Hamilton, one of the consulting 
physicians to the Insane Asylums of New 
York City. s2mo, Cloth, Price $2.75. 
E, B. Treat, publisher, New York. 


A condensed treatise relating to one of the 
most important topics of modern science. 
The author, with but a short introduction ex- 
planatory of the typical conditions of mental 
disease, enters into the consideration of the 
subject, illustrating phases of unsoundness, 
be they related to illusion, hallucination, de- 
lusion, acute or chronic mania. inebriety, epi- 
lepsy, etc., by cases drawn from actual obser- 
vation, and the records of court. Many 
causes celebres relating to wills are detailed, 
and the peculiar neurosis that this or that de- 
cedent suffered from is analyzed carefully. 
So far as medico-legal inquiries are concerned 
the book is well furnished, and the adjudica- 


tions of court in their correspondence with 
medical opinion are passed in review. 

There is no pretence of fine writing or of the 
higher scholarship in the making of the book, 
but there is more—viz., an evident purpose on 
the part of Dr. Hamilton to supply a book 
that shall be of essential use, in giving the 
lawyer and physician information covering 
a wide field of inquiry and that in a definite 
brief style. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE Jonas Funp and other stories. By 
Mrs. Julia P. Ballard, author of “ The Bro- 
ken Rock,” etc. 16mo,161 pp. New York. 
National Temperance Society and Publish- 
ing House. 


If we wish to interest young pee le, those 
yet attending the preparatory schools, getting 
the elements of education in moral principles 
by means of story telling, we can do it better 
by short, lively tales, than by long and more 
or less intricate fiction. In this new book up- 
war: of a dozen little sketches of life are 
given and with neat illustrations, forming a 
group that will please any intelligent boy or 
girl. 


THE SHELTERING AkMsS. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the work 
done by an admirable society in saving and 
caring for homeless and neglected children. 
This society is now twenty-five years old and 
in that time has cared for nearly two thous- 

little ones. Miss Mary R. Chauncey, 
Madison avenue, New York, is Secretary. 


** Brick” PoMEROY LIBRARY. No. II. of 
Vol. 2, entitled “Ourselves and Neighbors,” 
is a character expression of the Pomeroy 
style of writing. Its topics are certainly 
funny, curious, and various. Price, 25 cents. 


A STRANGE ConrLict. By John M. Batche- 
lor. A Strange People. By the same au- 
thor. Paper. Price 50 cents. J. S. Ogilvie, 
publisher, New York. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPoRT of the Commis- 
sioners of Prisons on the Reformatory 
Prison for Women, with the Annual Report 
of the Superintendent. 


A powerful showing of the effect of syste- 
matic training onthe vicious and criminal. 
Too much credit can scarcely be given to- 
Mrs. E. C. Johnson the able manager of the 
institution for the excellent results obtained. 


A YEAR OF Goop WISHES. 
ter. 


J. Pauline Sun- 


A dainty fascicule of pretty water-color 
sketches, chiefly marine and hill-side views, 
one tor each month. Price socents. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes & Brother, New York. 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY To seoune A SET. OF 


Leather Stoel ing Tales! 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


It is a matter of National Pride 2 COOPER'S 
atm aré so widely read. They 
and true to life, and a pf 9 them 
vul'es oa the reader to form a better idea of —. 
manners and customs, as well as the hot typ 
trials Of our country im ite encly bistiey, Cente 
from any other source. 


COOPER'S 
LeatherStockingTales 


are Romantic, ang of Hevol Graphically Written. Those 
ae Aone b ange v5 by Bene pee ys we times and of stories 


wacte penes ‘peculiar abies indians and ims should 
most thrilling and fascinating of "s Novels. 


Never before has the Ohance been offered to get 
them upon such favornuble terms. 


FOR ONLY $2.00 


WE WILL SEND THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL FOR ONE FULL YEAB 

























E And the Set of Cooper’s Famous Leather 
Stocking Tales in Five Large Type 


C IMIG A NS. ‘Volumes as follows: 


THE PRAIRIE. THE PATHFINDER. THE PIONEER. 
THE DEERSLAYER. THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


These books are well printed, and well bound in paper covers, and contain 
about 500 pages each. Cooper’s celebrated novels have not been offered before 
as a premium by newspapers. All books and Journal are sent free of all postage or 
transportation charges. Send your order and subscription at once that you may 
enjoy these Works at the earliest opportunity. Ail orders will be faithfully 
attended to. 
== We send Tue Pureno.ocicaL JournaL and the Sotniplete set of books for 
$2.0 oo, or we will send THe Leatuer Stockinc Tags as a premium to any 
present subscriber who will send us one new name at $1.50 or at $2;00 with the 
premium, or we will send the books on receipt of $1.00. 

As this offer.is only for a limited time, addfess at once, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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